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STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS 8. C. HALL. 


** Mind not high things: 


“IT’S ONLY MY TIME.” 

“ Pappy—Paddy Blake—Paddy, I say,” called out 
Mr Manvers, seeing that Paddy Blake had left his 
long, heavy, narrow spade standing upright in the side 
of a ditch he was making to keep his neighbour's giddy 
young colt out of his potato garden, and having so 
done, commenced pulling his long “ big coat” over his 
brawny shoulders. “ Paddy Blake,” repeated Mr Man- 
vers, “ where are you going to!” 

“Is it where I’m going to, sir? Bedad, then, I’m 
just going over to Castle Connel wid a bit of a message 
for Mary Tomlins.” 

“ And why cannot Mary Tomlins go herself?” 

“Oh, she’s busy, she says, at the squire’s.’ 

© Well, and you were busy at your ditch.” 

“ Ay, yer honour, but that’s my own, and poor Mary 
would lose her eightpence if she broke her day’s work, 
and it’s a good step to Castle Connel.” 

“ Paddy Blake, how many children has Mary Tom- 
lins ?” 

“ Oh, thin, throth, I’m ashamed, sir, ye’d ask sich a 
question. Is it my sister’s slip ov a girl ! Childre! 
bedad she hasn’t made up her mind toa batchelor 
yet.” 

“ And how many children have you, Paddy Blake ?” 

“Why, thin, the Lord forgive me—I was going to 
say I had more than was good of ’em, and that would 
have been a lie, for they’re all clane-skinned, whole- 
some, good-hearted childre, as ever broke a poor man’s 
bread or cheered his heart wid their innocent ways. 
Let me count,” and he held up his great thick red 
fingers. “ I’ve five—Jim and Larry—no, Kathleen’s 
next to Jim—thin Larry—thin—bedad, I don’t rightly 
know whether Tommy or Lanty is next to Larry ; 
but oh, I remimber now—Tommy and Lanty came 
together. ‘T'wins, the heavens look down on us! in 
the hard season too—and thin Shelah.” 

“ But,” said Mr Manvers, “ you said fire, and now 
you have counted six ; I suppose you count twins as 
one.” 

Paddy laughed, scratched his head, and replied, 
« Bedad, yer honor, as far as the eatin’ and the drinkin’ 
goes, they are two; then—I’m all out together, for 
there’s another besides Shelah, the darlint! Yer 
honor must have the wife to reckon the childre, if ye 
want to know their numbe:—there’s a houseful of 
"em, any way.” 

“Oh,” said Mr Manvers, “I only inquired because 
I wished to ascertain whether you or Mary Tomlins 
could best afford to waste a day.” 

“Sure, sir, as to that—poor girl! if she went to 
Castle Connel, havn’t I tould yer honour she’d break 
her day, and lose her eightpence ?” 

“ And if you go to Castle Connel, and break your 
day, what will you lose ?’”’ 

* Loose ! nothing, sir.” 

“Oh yes, you will !” 

"5 Ra a ha’porth, plaze yer honour—sure it’s only my 
time. 

* And is not your time worth a Padd 

halfpenny, y 

“Sorra a halfpenny I can get for it these bad times,” 
replied the ready-witted Paddy, “fixing” his coat more 
firmly on his person, by shrugging his shoulders. 

“Suppose you finish that fence,” said Mr Manvers, 
“is not that worth something ?” 

“Finish the fence, sir! the ditch you mane. If I 
don’t finish the ditch, that baste of a coult, to say 
nothing of the pigs, will be all over, and, indeed, I 


may say under every paytee we have to depind on 
for the winter ; that coult has done me more than 
two pounds’ worth of damage through the hole in the 
ditch, while I was seeing after Jerry Deasy’s bit of 
business at Carrigagunnel.” 

“Then charge Jerry Deasy, or whatever his name 
is, two pounds for your time.” 

Paddy Blake looked exceedingly perplexed, and 
after staring at Mr Manvers as long as he could with 
propriety, he inquired, “ What did ye say, sir !” 

“Charge Mr Deasy two pounds for the colt’s damage, 
or rather for the time you were occupied in his service, 
instead of mending the ditch.” 

“ Lord, sir! is it a tame nagur you'd be afther mak- 
ing me? Sure it was only my time.” 

“ And pray what property has a poor man but his 
time! What property has any man not born to for- 
tune but his time ?” 

« It’sa mighty poor fortune,” replied Paddy, shaking 
up the handful of straw that kept the sun out of the 
crown of his hat in summer, and the rain out of it in 
winter, and which at all times was seen peeping out 
of the holes of his hat. ; 

“It is a noble fortune, if put out to proper interest,” 
observed Mr Manvers. An Irishman is quick of 
understanding, and Paddy replied, “ Jrish interest is 
mighty small, plaze yer honour.” 

“Granted ; but though sixpence is not as good as a 
shilling, it is better than nothing ; better for you to 
earn sixpence than nothing, my good friend.” 

“Tare an ages, havn’t I just tould yer honour it’s I 
don’t know how many weeks since I earned the value 
of a traneen !” 

“Then you have been idle all that time !” 

“ Well, I must say, it’s yerself that’s the provoking 
gintleman! D’ye think I sat down in the midst of 
my small starving childre, to sing ballads! Bedad, I 
looked afther my paytees, and put in the cabbage 
plants the coult ate~—the devil give him the good 
of it! Not that I’d wish any harm toa neighbour's 
baste, only it’s a poor case to think, that, instead of 
the beautiful heads I reckoned on, we'll be put off 
wid nothin’ but sprouts. And sure I plazed the o’oman, 
too, in her fancy of what they’ve put in her head— 
green mate for the cow.” 

“Well, and suppose you had not so occupied your 
time, when you wanted potatoes and cabbages, and 
green meat for the cow,” said Mr Manvers, “you would 
have been obliged to purchase it.” 

“Is it buy it, ye mane? Ah, thin, ye’re a mighty 
pleasant gintleman ; where would a poor craythur like 
me get the money ?” 

“Now,” said the gentleman, “Paddy Blake, I 
have you. If you save money, you make money ; if 
you employ your time in doing what would cost money, 
you save money; and yet it is only your time put out 
to interest, as it were, that returns you the profits of 
its industry. Do you understand me ?” 

“Oh! I see what yer honour’s driving at, fast 
enough,” answered Paddy Blake. “ But, now, isn’t it 
a poor case to see a boy like me, able and willing to 
work, that can’t earn a penny? The o’oman and the 
childre could manage the bit o’ land well enough, and 
if I had work, I could do as clever and dacent as any 
boy in the country.” 

- Much better than you do, undoubtedly 5 and it isa 
shame—a sin—a disgrace—to see so much unreclaimed 
land in Ireland, and to think that a few thousands ex- 

pended in employing the peasantry would reclaim it, and 
give abundant blessings to the poor, in the way of 
employment and food. It is a shame ; but, Paddy,” 
added Mr Manvers, “remember what I said, that a 
shilling is better than sixpence ; so, if you have not got 


the shilling, the sixpence is better than nothing. You 
can obtain no sale for your time, but you can occupy it 
yourself, and it behoves you to do so more indus 
triously because of your difficulties. You can bestow 
additional care on your little half acre, or acre, or 
whatever it is, and make it produce better. A man 
with a small plot of land, if he understands the value of 
time, can, as I have already said, put it out to good 
interest. As long as the Almighty leaves the poor 
Irishman his health, and he is not rack-rented, it is 
marvellous what he can effect in a small way by in- 
dustry—patient and steady industry, and attention to 
time—provided,” continued Mr Manvers smiling, “he 
does not neglect the days of sunshine, and, leaving his 
little bit of ground unfenced, go scampering over the 
country, attending to the business of others, consoling 
himself when the night comes, and his work is still 
undone, with the exclamation, Sure it was only my 
time !” 

“ And, sir, would you never have us do a hand’s 
turn for a neighbour ?” 

“Indeed I would. I have never loved Ireland so 
well as when I have seen a group of warm-hearted 
Paddys —— 

«They're a large family, sir} ” said Blake, smiling in 
his turn. 

“Yes, and a fine one too, for I have seen them 
assemble by dozens to build a widow’s house, to cut a 
neighbour’s turf, to stack a neighbour’s corn ; to assist 
those who need assistance is one of the great and 
guiding principles of Irish life ; God bless them for 
it!” added the Englishman, with a warmth that 
brought tears into the grey laughing eyes of Paddy 
Blake ; “but that is altogether different from the 
habit they have of acting upon the saying, ‘ Sure it’s 
only my time.’ Why, time—time, with its innumerable 
uses—time IS THE ONLY FREEHOLD MAN RECEIVES 
DIRECT FROM THE ALMIGHTY. I would not have you 
abstain from assisting a neighbour because it occupied 
your time, but I would have you, as the father of a 
family, consider whether you can spare your time 
from that necessary to their support, and if you did 
give it, I would have you understand that if you de- 
voted a whole day, you bestowed a shilling, if a half 
day, sixpence. You need not hurt your friend’s 
feelings by this calculation, but your duty to your 
family requires you to make it. You Irishmen, rich 
and poor, do not set sufficient value on your time ; 
your gentry never care how long they keep a poor 
person waiting, when they could give him an answer 
at once ; and when I tel! them of it, they reply, ‘ Oh, 
sure it is only his time ; he may as well wait ; he has 
nothing particular to do.’ But why has he not? Why 
don’t you either give him work, pay him in a fair 
proportion for his time, or teach him how to employ 
it? Above all, set him a good example.” 

“That’s it, sir!” replied Blake, much pleased at 
the course Mr Manvers’s observations had now taken, 
and glad to escape from them himself. “ That’s it ! 
they’ll keep us waitin’ and waitia’, dancin’ and dancin’ 
afther them, and the half gentry altogether expecting 
twice as much attintion as the whole; and if we com- 
plain, which the heavens above knows we seldom do, 
we get as much abuse as would cover the rail-road 
from Dublin to Dunleary.” 

Mr Manvers looked, and felt sorry, for he knew 
there was a great deal of truth in this, but he also 
knew, that if the Irish peasant felt his own value, un~ 
derstood and managed his time, and, by so doing, be- 
came independent (for a poor man can be as indepen- 
dent as a rich one, if he manages properly), he could 
stand as erect, and complain of an injury with as 
great a certainty of redress, as an Englishman. I 
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wish I may live long enough to see the Irish peasant 
understand his own value ; his doing so will make him 
p better man, and a better subject. 

“ Things are better for you than they used to be,” 
observed Mr Manvers; “ your children receive educa- 
tion if you choose to permit it ; you are taught, or with 
your natural quickness you can learn without teach- 
ing, an improved system of farming; you can make 
your bit of ground produce three times as much as it 
did in former days. Prizes are given by agricultural 
ocieties to those who do best ; Loan Societies* are 
established ; a poor man can have (to him) the large 
sum of three or five pounds, and return it by regular 
weekly instalments of a few pence ; but, Paddy, these 
good things would produce good seven fold, if you knew 
the calue of time, and regulated your employments 
according to that value. Suppose, now, you go to 
Castle Connel, you leave that fence in so unprotected 
a state, that the colt or the pigs will be into the garden 
before you return.” 

“The o’oman would mind them, now she’s aware of 
it,” returned Paddy. 

“To do which, she must leave her spinning.” 

& Well, then, Jim, he’s not at the school this after- 
moon ; he can keep them out as well as me, only he’s 
as wild as a young hawk.” 

, ™ And cannot he do your niece Mary’s message ?” 

' God bless yer honour ! you've a long head, so you 
have ; think of my not thinking of that; he can do 
the message as well as me, and betther, for he’s lighter 
footed. And as this is Sathurday, he’ll be home from 
school, and ’Il have a half holiday.” ' 

« His time,” said the steadfast Englishman, “ is of 
Jess value than yours ; only such a journey will help 
to wear out his shoes.” 

Paddy Blake laughed. “Oh! no, God bless you, 
sir, whinever he’s going a walk, he takes off the shoes ; 
that is, whin he has ’em, which he hasn’t had this two 
months back, though he soon will, plaze God, from the 
school, yer honour. He has a power and all of good 
marks ; they count for something, and he'll have the 
price of a pair of brogues out of them one of these 
days.” 

. “There !” exclaimed the Englishman, exultingly ; 
“there! itis only his time, properly employed, that can 
win him not only education, but reward for diligence ! 
Oh, Paddy Blake, I wish I had you in England for 
twelve months.” 

“T'll be happy to gratify or accommodate yer honour 
by any means in my power,” said Paddy, slyly, while 
taking off his coat to resume his work. 

“Very good, Paddy; I should like to show you 
what a fine family estate Tre is to the whole popu- 
lation. As I told you before, it is the only freehold that 
man has direct from the Almighty, and ought not to be 
neglected. They know how to employ the phrase 
‘it’s only my time !’ in a very different manner to 
what youdo. ‘ How,’ I inquired of a tradesman” —— 

“ A what, plaze yer honour?” interrupted Paddy. 

“A tradesman. ‘ How is it that I left you a poor 
workman, and find you a prospering dealer !—had 
you a fortune left you !’” 

No, sir, he answered ; ‘I had only my time.’” 

“But sure he had the trade, any way,” observed 
Paddy Blake, “and that was something.” 

« Nothing, unless he had applied his time to gain it. 
You cannot swallow a trade, as you can food ; you 
must take time to learn it. One of my own labourers 
has managed, by industry, by carefulness, by never 
misapplying but always properly applying his time, to 
take a small farm.” 

Ah, sir!” said poor Paddy, shaking his head, “ in 
England I’ve heard tell the landlord builds the house, 
and the tenant gets his bit of ground, be it much or 
little, in good condition ; he is not expected to lay out 
money on it at all, only keep it as he gets it ; and 
above all, my o’oman heard tell at the big house that 
there’s a Labourers’ Friend Society in England to look 
afther the cottchers. Oh, if the Lord would put it into 
some kind Christian’s heart to do the same thing here, 
woulda’t it be a fine thing!” 

“So it would,” said the benevolent gentleman ; 
* and I assure you there isa great deal of kind feeling 
towards the Irish peasantry abroad in England.” 

* You may well say abroad, sir,” chimed in Paddy ; 

* I was greatly pleased to see one of those set on foot by Browne 
Clayton, Eeq., near New Ross, and close to the unfortunate barn 
of Seullabogue. At that time, the autumm of 1838, it worked well, 


and in that spot was a beautiful type of Christianity—returning 
good for evi 


* it’s so far abroad that it will be long before it comes 
home to us, any way.” 

« Now, Paddy Blake, do not be ungrateful ; it is not 
an Irishman’s failing. Your country is improving.” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“ Your condition is improving ; I do not mean your 
individual condition, because as yet you do not manage 
your time as well as you might, nor have you as much 
employment as you ought to have, but your national 
condition is improved, and there is a school for your 
children, there is.” 

“I know, yer honour; we are better off on the 
whole than our fathers war; I’ll not deny it.” 

* And will be still better ; the constant communi- 
eation between Ireland and England is of great ad- 
vantage ; the prices you obtain for your eggs, butter, 
and small merchandise, in that way, is much increased ; 
you are more thought of; and if English capitalists 
can once be convinced, as I am, that they can live 
amongst you without danger, and you will resolve to 
make the best use of time and its advantages, why, 
please God, in a few more years you will be as you 
ought to be, as the great bulk of the English gentry 
desire to see you, as remarkable for your prosperity 
as you are for your ability.” 

* Many thanks to yer honour; I'll go to the ditch 
now and send the boy to Castle Connel; he'll be back 
in less than no time. And sure now I think of it, all 
Mary wanted of Katty Donovan (that’s the o’oman at 
Castle Connel) was the loan of a ‘ beatle.’” 

“ A what ?” inquired the Englishman ; “ a beetle ! 
What can she want of a beetle /—one would think she 
could catch them in plenty.” 

“Oh, plaze yer honour, it’s a beatle ; a thing for 
beating linen—beatleing it in the wather; washing it 
elane, you know ; thrashing the dirt out of it. Sure 
enough it was making little of my time to send me for 
that—great logs 0’ wood lying about the door, and 
Jim Brady the carpenter would make her one for a 
pinny or tuppence, or for nothing, for sure the wood 
is there, and it would be only his—— But I ax yer 
honour’s pardon; I'll sind word to her to have some 
sinse, and get Jim Brady to make her a beatle of her 
own, and give him a pinny for his time ; will that do, 
sir? And, look now, does yer honour see that coult 
in the far field jist watching till my back’s turned 
that he may begin his gammocks agin—thim animals 
are mighty knowing, like Andy Murphy’s pig.” 

* And what of it ?” inquired Mr Manvers. 

“ It was so knowing, yer honour, it would root the 
paytees out of the ground and settle the earth afther 
that, so that if ye war on yer oath, ye couldn’t tell 
where it had been. But there’s my poor o’oman, sir, 
wants to show you her spinning; and she'll plaze ye if 
I don’t, for though she hasn’t much rason in her, she 
makes much of her time.” 

Mrs Blake was a thrifty Irishwoman. When 
thrift and industry go hand in hand, they can remove 
mountains. She had not missed a word of the dialogue 
T have just recorded, and anticipating “ the English 
gentleman’s visit,” had set her “little place” in order, 
and succeeded in getting two out of three of the 
younger children’s faces washed. She dusted the best 
chair in the house with the corner of her apron, and 
invited Mr Manvers to be seated. She showed the 
effects of her industry with evident pride. “She had 
little time for spinning,” she said, “ except when the 
childre were asleep, but she blessed the Almighty he 
had shown her the value of time, and but for that, God 
knows they’d be bad off; not but Paddy was a good 
husband—‘ sorra a better ever broke the world’s 
bread’—but ‘ he was too soft* in himself intirely ; too 
good-hearted ; not a fault had he in the world but 
that one. Sure she thanked God it was no other, 
for, sure, every man must have some fault. He 
did a dale with his time, when he was let alone, 
but the neighbours knew how ‘easy-going, what a 
knock-softly he was, and played on him. He’d be 
sure to mend, now that his honour had took such 
pains to show him the rights of it, God bless him ! 
Time was a fine thing, now that she had it set 
afore her; it was wonderful to see how it changed 
every thing, and while it took the beauty from the 
cheek, put wisdom into the head.” She hoped also 
“it increased the fear o’ God in the heart. Sure time 

was one of the Almighty’s miracles.” She would 
pray “tothe Lord to forgive her for having thrown 
away so much of it, whin his honour had so clearly 


proved to any one of common sinse that mate, drink, 


and clothing, could be wove out of it! She’d set Kath- 


* Gentle, good-natured. 


leen to card flax to-morrow afther school hours, and 
sure that would save her own time, for while the little 
girl was carding, she could be spinning—and tache 
little Shelah to knit over-hours: supposing she only 
began with garters, it was something. Sure that would 
save her time, and blind Abel would tache the twins to 
make baskets; that would turn a penny: and the two 
big boys could gather rushes and switches. And more 
she would do—and—sure—God look down upon his 
honour ! She would strive to hinder any one belonging 
to her from saying or thinking, ‘Sure it’s only my 
time !” 


THE COLONY OF METTRAY. 
BY GIBBONS MERLE. 

Tue colony of Mettray, or great juvenile peni 
of France, no account of which has ever been pre- 
sented in this country, is situated at a league from 
Tours, in the finest climate of the south-west of the 
kingdom, and in the centre of a population remarkable 
for the mildness and probity of its character. It is at 
present quite in its infancy, and but few buildings are 
erected ; but when completed, it will be of an oval 
form, with a handsome central house commanding a 
view of a large number of detached buildings, each of 
which is to contain fifteen youths and their director 
(contre-maitre). As the estate in which this esta- 
blishment ig situated is extensive, and the property of 
the Viscount de Bretigniéres, who is one of the foun- 
ders, the number of youths will not be limited, for in 
pee rtion with the success of the experiment new 

uildings will be erected. At first, however, it is 
nay en to commence with about sixty, who are to 

supplied from the prisons of Paris, or those of the 

department of the Indre et Loire. The youths who 
are to act as teachers or directors over the different 
families of colonists, have not been confined in any 
prison, but have, on the contrary, been chosen frem 
respectable families, and have had no stain upon their 
own character. It was considered essential that, in 
the first instance, where example is of so much im- 
portance, the teachers should be respectable ; but as 
the establishment goes on, the care of the different 
classes or families will be entrusted to the most exem- 
plary among the reformed criminals. Equal care has 

een taken that the first colonists shall be youths who 
have been guilty only of slight offences, and whose minds 
have not been entirely corrupted by a long residence in 

risons in which the separation system is not adopted. 
The founders of this colony intend for the present, at 
least, that it shall be entirely cgilestionet as to its 
objects ; and they assign as the grounds for this 
arrangement, that as the towns in which manufac- 
tories are carried on, are crowded with a vicious popu- 
lation, their young colonists would, when dismissed, 
either experience difficulty in procuring occupation, 
or be exposed to the demoralising influence of im- 
proper persons. It is not intended, however, that they 
shall receive only the instruction necessary to enable 
them to cultivate the land as their means of subsist- 
ence, but that such of them as may show the greatest 
aptitude for the manufacturing arts which are in 
request in agricultural districts, shall have all the 
advantages 0 — training for those pursuits. i- 
nion seems to have been much divided amongst 
founders and promoters of the colony upon this par- 
ticular point, and I believe that the general consent 
as to its being exclusively an agricultural colony, was 
only obtained upon the understanding that this ex- 
clusiveness shall be departed from, if a few experiments 
should prove that it may be generali without 
inconveni Cc ted with the buildings are 
gardens and grounds, and there is also a farm of sixty 
acres, which is to be used when the number of colo- 
nists shall render it necessary. 

The colony will be under the government of a 
committee of twenty members, chosen from amongst 
the most eminent of its founders and promoters, and 
having for its president M. Gasparin, a peer of Franee, 
who Es distinguished himself by his patronage of 
many useful and philanthropic institutions. The 
committee have decided that before any youth can be 
received from the prisons, the school of monitors, or 
Ecole des Contre-Mattres, shall be in a perfect state. 
It has already commenced, and consists of twenty- 
five youths, of from twelve to eighteen years of age. 
The building in which they are placed is within 
yards of the Chateau of the Viscount de Bretigniéres, 
who shares with M. Demetz, the original projector, 
the direction of the establishment ; whilst the viscoun- 
tess, with a zeal worthy of imitation by other members 
of the aristocracy, takes delight in the prospect of 
watching over the domestic comforts of the gues 
colonists. A friend of mine, Dr Harrison Black, who 
lately paid a visit to the colony, informs me that this 
lady, who is still in the prime of life, assured him 
almost with tears in her eyes that she had never tasted 
of real happiness until she associated herself in the 
benevolent labours of her husband. To aid in the 
reformation of society—to turn from the paths of vice 
the poor children who must otherwise become har- 
dened criminals—and to guide them to virtue and the 
means of honourable subsistence—is an occupation of 
which she may indeed well be proud. I would say to 
those dames of the aristocracy, who, in spite of the 


thousand schemes devised by the class to which they 
belong to command enjoyment, still find a void in 
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their minds—who exchange their fortunes for what 
the world calls pleasure, and are still not pleased—who 
dear for happiness and are not happy—who have 
and routs to cheer them, and yet are not cheered 
—to such as these I would pronounce the name of de 
Bretigniéres, and say, “Go thou and do likewise.” 
The expense of supporting the colonists at Mettray 
has been calculated at 160 francs per head per annum, 
which is much less than the expense to the government 
of maintaining them in prison, and it is hoped that 
their labour in the colony will after a short time cover 
the expense which they may occasion. The sum re- 
quired from the government or the de ents which 
may send young offenders from their prisons to the 
colony, is sixty centimes (sixpence) a day, which 
woah supposing that there are to be colonists, as 
that is the number on which the estimate of 160 francs 
per annum is founded, give a profit to the establish- 
each ol annum, to 
and general expenses. government 0) 
this charge of sixty centimes per day, and has ordered 
a certain number of offenders to be sent to the 
colony at that rate ; but it will of course be reduced, 
if the success of the establishment should admit of re- 
duction. The amount demanded from the government 
the society was only fifty centimes per day, byt 
is sum was considered by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior as too small, and he proposed sixty centimes. 
There is every reason to believe, that if this first ex- 
periment should turn out well, the government will 
propose to the Chambers an annual grant for the 
parent colony of Mettray, and any others to which it 
may give rise. At present the government has done 
nothing more than engaged to send a certain number 
of persons at the sixty centimes a-day, unless we are 
to consider the present of a fire-engine to the esta- 
blishment in the light of an encouragement. It is 
intended that the colonists of Mettray shall once a- 
week exercise themselves in the use of this engine, 
and in the event of any fire occurring within their 
reach, that they shall perform the service which in 
large towns is executed by the regular organised force 
of sapeurs et pompiers. This is a judicious arrangement, 
for it will have the double effect of giving to these 
r outcasts the sentiment of their being of value 
in society, and will cause them to be looked upon with 
favour by those whom they may be able to assist. 
With the view of providing a fund for the young 
colonists when discharged, it has been decided that 
about one-third of their entire earnings in the co- 
lony shall be put aside as a reserve fund, which is 
to be paid to them on their wee and as within 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mettray there are 
two or three manufactories, the proprietors of which 
have promised to employ them a certain number 
of hours daily, added to the fact that o-, will 
be taught to manufacture in the colony itself the 
various articles which are required in country dis- 
tricts, such as wheels, agricultural instruments, wine 
casks, X&ec., it is hoped that when their time is ex- 
pired, they will have a sum of money sufficient to 
place them for some time above the reach of want, 
even if they should not immediately get into oceupa- 
tions. But the most important enco ment held 
out to them is the intention of M. de Bretigniéres 
to divide his property into small farms, and to let 
them to the most ) a of the colonists. Deserving 
young men will thus have an opportunity of establish- 
ing themselves; and when the first prejudice arising 
from their former condition shall be removed, the 
may in the district in whic 
they are placed. Further, for the obliteration of feel- 
ings of disesteem in their own minds, it is intended 
that acertain number shall be annually removed from 
their classes into the school of monitors. Thus, in a 
single year, a certain number of the young criminals 
must exchange their condition according to their own 
on conduct, and in the event of other colonies being 
ormed, the number of contre-maitres that will be re- 
ired will be so large that there will be no difficult 
pains for the deserving, even in the second ca 


egree. 

The society intend strictly to limit the number of 
colonists to those children who are ordered by the 
tribunals to detention, as having offended the laws 
without a knowledge that they had committed a 
crime. The committee in this respect seems rather 
to have given way to necessity than reason, for the 
law has laid down very imperfect rules as to offences 
committed % youth, with or without discernment. 
In France, all children under sixteen years of 
may be acquitted on the ground of having acted with- 
out discernment, but unless claimed by their nts 
or friends, they are ordered to be detained in prison for 
any period of time up to the age of twenty, and in 


the majority of cases they are to remain for 
the whole time. 

The Gazette des Tribunaux gives a curious instance 
of the absurdity of this law. boy was with 


having stolen a pair of trousers another lad. 
When brought before the tribunal, and asked what 
his age was, “ Ah,” says he, “I know what you mean ; 
ou want to shut me ag’ four years, but it wont do. 
know the law ; and when I was on the point of steal- 
the trousers, I recollected I was not quite sixteen, 
and so I waited a few days; and I can now prove that 
when I committed the theft I was sixteen years and 
days here case which showed 
existence of a moral turpii requiring the stron; 
hand of correction. Four years of penitentiary disc. 


pline might not have been too much for this lad. The 
tribunal, however, sentenced him to twelve months, 
a sentence which was considered severe as to the nature 
py but if he had been under sixteen 

, having no parents J 
the ha ing acted without dis- 
cernment, have been imprisoned for four years. 

A few months ago, a boy eleven years er oe a 
tried in France, upon his own cudiaiien of 
stolen some rabbits from a neighbour. Now, accord- 
ing to the law, this boy might either have been con- 
victed of the offence, and imprisoned as having acted 
with discernment, or acquitted as having with- 
out discernment ; for although the jury have the 
power of —— a verdict of sans discernment when 
pai rig r is under sixteen, they are not compelled 
to do so. “his child, if acquitted, could have been 
shut up, if not claimed by his parents, for nine years. 
It appeared, however, on the trial, and that by mere 
chance, that he had not committed the offence. His 

ts being exceeding] r, and almost unable to 
obtain bread for his lit rothers and sisters, he re- 
solved that there should be one mouth less to feed ; 
and having heard that a rob had been committed, 
the tors of which could not be discovered, he 
denounced himself. The mayor of the district in 
which the offence was committed, came forward and 
undertook, in the event of his acquittal, to provide for 
this interesting lad. We may be permitted here, en 
nassant, to remark on the awful state of society which 
rings an innocent child to denounce himself as guilty 
of a crime, because his poor and industrious nts 
are not able with all their exertions to provide him 
with bread. 

No females are to be received in the colony of Met- 
tray, until the experiment shall have been fully tried 
upon boys. Should this experiment succeed, however, 
it is intended to erect another colony immediately ad- 
joining that of the male youths, taking care of course 
that dave shall be nocommunication ; and the females 
are to be employed in washing for the boys, making 
and mending their linen, and in other useful occupa- 
tions, which will enable the committee out of their 
earnings to lay by a sum for their benefit when their 
time shall have expired. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain what is the intention of the government as 
to the length of time during which the colonists are 
to remain at Mettray. I can hardly suppose that it 
will be rigorously required that they should there 
complete the whole period of their detention by order 
of the tribunals ; the specific object being in all cases 
simply the reformation of the offenders. 

The printed rules of the society state, that the boys 
who may be entrusted to their charge are to receive 
moral and religious instruction, and what is called 

rimary education, and that they are to be taught some 
handicraft occupation connected with agriculture. By 
religious instruction, it is meant that they shall be 
brought up according to the Roman Catholic faith ; 
and as a proof of this, a Roman Catholic chaplain is 
ompelatedt to the establishment. In a country where 
freedom of faith has been established by constitutional 
charter, and where, although the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion has been declared to be that of the majority of 
the nation, it is not the religion of the state, this ex- 
clusiveness in the colony of Mettray is calculated to 
detract from the general credit of the institution ; but 
every allowance must be made for the obstacles which 
the founders have had to encounter. The Roman 
Catholic clergy in France, although not of the same 
influential character in society as the clergy of the 
established church in England, are still a powerful 
body, and it was essential to propitiate their good will 
in an institution of this nature. Moral instruction is 
the great object in the first instance, and the com- 
mittee will take care that such instruction be not 
— or perverted by the religious dogmas of any 

urch. 

‘Under the head of attributes of the different officers 

o5 the colony, we find the following in the printed 

rsonnel will consist of a director, a chaplain, 
a sch r, three females aay hospitalieres), an 
inspector of works, and twelve foremen or chiefs 
(contre-maitres),to three hundred colonists, two serving- 
om gate-keeper, and a physician. 

scours will attend to the i and all the 
domestic details of the establishment. ‘The inspector 
will superintend the labour of the colonists under the 
orders of the director, and the contre-maitres will be 
held responsible for the conduct of the colonists in 
their respective divisions. They are to study the 
character of each, and report upon it to the inspector. 

Amongst the regulations for the colonists we find 
it stated, that when first admitted, they are to be kept 
apart, until, by their good conduct, they shall have 

wn that they are worthy of joining with those who 
wear the uniform of the colony. hen this proof 
shall have been given, they are to wear the uni 
and mix with the mass in their studies, labours, 
recreations. 

The food for each colonist is to be daily, on the 
week days, oe pound and a half of made of 
wheat and rye flour, in the ion of one part rye 
to two parts wheat flour, to be divided into four equal 
poche’ for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and supper. 

‘or dinner on the week days, with the e: ion of 
Thursday, each colonist is to have a quart of soupe 
maigre, in which there shall be four pounds of wheaten 
bread to every twenty-five persons, and the necessary 


to claim him, he if | 


soupe grasse 
half cf meat without bone to cock 


Ap- 
pended to this regulation of diet I the following 
note :—* The committee, avoiding mistaken notions 
of humanity, have considered it right in the interest 
of the public, and in the strict principles of social 
justice, that the food of the children of the colon 
should not be better than that of poor children resid - 
ing with their families, The same pies will be 
— in every thing except instruction, to 
which too great a developement cannot be given.” 
In clothing, each colonist will receive a stout woollen 
cloth jacket and trousers, a jacket of coarse linen 
po Sg two pairs of trousers of the same ma- 
terial, a linen or cotton blouse, two leather stocks, 
a felt or leather hat, a straw hat or a cap, three 
pairs of ¢ socks, two pairs iters, 
one pair of braces, three pocket handkerchiefs, two 
aprons, and one pair of stout shoes. The following 
note accompanies this article of the regulations :— 
“If it be objected that his clothing is too common, 
and that things as stockings and waistcoats might 
be added, it may be replied, that even upon the above 
list, there might be omissions, without withholding 
what is strictly necessary ; for it results from infor- 
mation collected in many communes of the department 
of Indre et Loire, that in general the average expendi- 
ture of a peasant for clothing does not amount, inelud- 
ing every article, to forty francs a-year.” The bedding 
consists of an iron bedstead, a wool mattrass weighing 
twelve pounds, a flock bolster, a pair of course ide 
sheets, and a cotton counterpane, with the addition of 
a blanket in winter. The committee observe that they 
have p ly limited the instruction to the subjects 
ordered by the law of 1834 for mgares | schools, in 
order that the colonists may not, by receiving a supe- 
rior education, acquire ideas incompatible their 
probable destiny. 

Such is a brief sketch of what may be considered @ 
very interesting movement for the melioration of cri- 
minal punishment in France, and reclaiming to society 
a host of youths who would otherwise most likely go 
on from step to step in villany, and ultimately either 
expiate their offences on the scaffold, or perish in the 
inal jails of the country. 


FOREIGN AND BRITISH PICTURES, 
WE perceive in a late number of the “ Art-Union, or 
Monthly Journal of the Arts,” a rather curious statement 
respecting the importation of a pictures into Bri- 
tain. It appears that from Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany, ~~ in areturn from the Custom-house, 
there were 70 ictures imported in 1833; 7459, in 
1834 ; 7591, in 1835; 10,421, in 1836; 6637, in 1837 ; and 
6484, in 1838—making a total of 45,642 pictures in six 
years, and yielding a duty to government of L.12,108, 4s. 
id. * We did not (continues the writer of the article 
consider it necessary to procure returns of the number 
pictures imported from France and the other nations of 
the continent ; but if we add to the above only a com- 
paratively small amount of im we shall arrive at the 
conclusion, that every year brings into England 8000 
pictures, to be sold and distributed; and which, un- 
questionably, are sold and distributed. Now, it is 
assumed, as matter of course, that of these 8000, there 
may be 200 true pictures, which bring large prices, and 
find their way into the collections of connoisseurs ; 
remaining 7 are miserable copies, desired ovly by 
persons who seek to furnish their walls, and are for the 
present content to supply A waANT upon easy terms. They 
are chiefly the produce of Flemish youths, eopies from 
old masters, painted by direction of their tutors, and 
disposed of by these tutors to itinerant dealers, for little 
more than the cost of the canvass—which, by the way, is 
not subjected to a TAX, as it is with us. They are then 
fitted into ungainly and ungraceful frames—the older the 
better, or, if new, made to seem old—and ship off to 
England—the worthy Hollanders considering them good 
enough for us. The duty paid at the Custom-house is 
merely nominal—one shilling for each sme, and one 
shilling per square foot of canvass. If, therefore, the 
*Cuyps,’ ‘da Hooges,’ and * Ruysdaels,’ including the 
frames, bring five or six guineas each, the speculator has 
made a profitable harvest, and another bi 
Perhaps he goes to Italy, where studious lads are 
3; and brings over a cargo of * Raphaels,’ 
* Canalettis,’ and ‘ Titians,’ upon which to exercise the 
eloquence of some famous auctioneer. The business of 
on is easily learned—the of making them 
aged is the work of a day ; but this is a topic requiring 
more space than we can at present afford it; we may 
hereafter take occasion to illustrate this artiele, by some 
explanations concerning the tricks of a trade, notorious 
t is clear, then, t ese 7800 pictures displace a 
proportionate number of works by our own artists. The 
evil demands a remedy. A very simple one is at 
Let a large, and not a nominal, duty be levied upon 
works entering England, except such as are produced by 
our own artists abroad ; pictures of a genuine character, 


and of a high value, will not be prejudiced by it ; it can- 
not add so materially to the cost of a true ure, as to 
prevent its transmission hither for sale; but it would 


altogether exclude from the market the miserable daubs 
which are sent to this country to pick our pockets, and, 


worse, to ert our tastes.” 

The writer proceeds to make some further remarks on 
the impropriety of admitting fore: into Britain 
at a low rate of duty, but on this we entirely differ 


uantity of Vegetables also to be 
rved separately at dinner and supper. On Sundays 

d Thursdays the soupe maigre is to be replaced by a 
small quantity of 
wo ounces and a 
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from him. We'say, let the traffic in pictares, like that. 
of every thing else, be free. Let every one 
liberty to purchase or British pictures 
its his taste and fancy, and the fair competition 
ensues from such an arrangement will stimu- 
artists to excel in their profession, and if 
le to beat foreigners out of the market. We 
agree with the writer that the present free trade 
article deluges the country 

eral, the foreign pictures which are im 


artists. 

It is, we think, of the utmost importance to art, that 
the je of every country should see specimens of the 
uctions of their neighbours ; nothing being so effec- 
: in breaking down local and prejudices. For 
example, there can be no doubt that art would be pro- 
sly improved in Edinburgh by the free exhibition 
pictures England, let alone continental produc- 
tions, and that England might be similarly benefited by 
the public show of works of modern foreign artists ; while 
Ireland, in its turn, may be advanced by the importation 
of pictures from all parts together. In fact, as long as 
portion of the United Kingdom jealously excludes 
from its neighbours, and all together exclude 
from public exhibitions) works of respectable foreign 
ters, art must continue on a narrow and paltry foot- 
unworthy of the great and opulent people by whom 

it expected to be supported. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 

‘Tuer is something so striking and impressive in the 
idea of a human creature being doomed to wander 
perpetually over the earth, restless and without hope 
of rest, deprived of the prospect of peace which the 
grave holds out to all other terrestrial beings, fated to 
outlive every social tie, and to see generation after 
generation, of descendants it may be, passing away 
successively from before his eyes—there is something 
so striking in the idea of such a lot, that it isno wonder 
mankind should have had their interest strongly 
excited by the legend of the Wandering Jew, and 
that the subject should have been a favourite one with 
the lovers of poetry and romance. To fanaticism and 
imposture, the fiction has held out. equal temptations. 
At various periods since the commencement of the 
Christian era, individuals have assumed the character 
of the Wandering Jew, and have succeeded in attract- 
ing notice, and gaining credence, to a greater or less 
extent, from their wondering contemporaries. 

It is extremely probable that this legend had its 
origin in the words used by Christ to the Apostle 
Peter, on the latter asking what would become of 
John, the disciple whom Jesus loved. The answer 
was, “ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee?” In consequence of this expression, we are 
told, “the saying went abroad among the brethren, 
that that disciple should not dic.” Although it is 
expressly pointed out, in the remainder of the same 
passage, that the language of Christ could not properly 
bear any such meaning, yet the conclusion of “the 
brethren,” strangely modified and misapplied, seems 
to have been adopted by the primitive Christians, to 
have become intermingled with their traditions, and 
finally to have taken the form of the legend of the 
sopenennt tem. This, in its early or original shape, 
is detailed by Matthew Paris, monk of St Albans, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century. The story was 
current before his day, in England and elsewhere, but 
he was probably the first who regularly chronicled all 
the particulars. In 1225, the monk informs us, an 
Armenian archbishop came to England, to visit the 
shrines and relics preserved in our churches. Bei 
entertained at the monas of St Albans, this eccle- 
siastical dignitary was anxiously interrogated as to 
the religious condition of his country, and, amo 
other questions, a monk who sat near him inqui 
“if he had ever seen or heard of the famous person 
named Joseph, who was so much talked of, and te had 
been present at our Lord’s crucifixion and conversed 
with him, and who was still alive in confirmation of the 
Christian faith.” The archbishop answered, that “the 
circumstances were all true ;” and,afterwards, one of his 
train, interpreting the archbishop’s words, told them 
in French that his lord knew the person they spoke of 
very well, that the latter had dined with his lord but 
a little while before they left the east, that the man 
had been! Pontius Pilate’s porter, by name Cartaphi- 
lus, who, when they were dragging Jesus out. of the 
door of the Judgment Hall, struck him with his fist, 
on the back, saying, “ Go faster, Jesus, go faster ; 
why dost thou linger !” Upon which Jesus looked at 
him with a frown, and said, “ T indeed am going, but 
THOU SHALT TARRY TILL | come!” Soon after this 
event, Cartaphilus, by his own account, was converted 
and bap by the name of Joseph. He lives for 
ever, but at the end of every hundred years he falls 
into a severe illness, and ultimately into a fit or trance, 
on recovering from which he finds himself in the same 
state of youth which he was in when Jesus suffered, 


then about thi ears of age. He remembers 
the ing the crucifixion and 
resurrection, the composi the apostles’ creed, 
their pane and dispersion, and is a very 
ve and person. 
is of the Wandering Jew, as told by 
Matthew Paris, who was alive at the time of the 
Armenian’s visit to St Albans, and who, there can be 
no doubt, relates the circumstances as they came from 
the mouths of the strangers. The deception lay, it is 
probable, not with the Armenians, but with the party 
who had passed himself off upon them as the porter 
of Pontius Pilate, thereby ensuring much good en- 
tertainment, doubtless, as well as unbounded reve- 
rence, from the followers of ay in the east. 
As ~ py a very wise and clear-headed man, 
pte the notion of his having personally gone 
through several existences on earth, so it is ible 
that the Wandering Jew of the Armenian archbishop 
may himself have red under a delusion. But 
the probabilit is on the other side, and the same con- 
clusion may be drawn, without much uncharitable- 
ness, — the numerous persons who at later 
periods have personated the erratic Hebrew. There 
were considerable variations in the stories which these 
persons told of themselves. For example, one who 
appeared at Hamburgh about the year 1547, declared 
himself to have been a shoemaker in Jerusalem at the 
time of the crucifixion. A ballad, quoted by Bishop 
Percy from the Pepys Collection, details the oy ot 
lars of this Hamb im 's narrative. fol- 
lowing verses give the main thread of the story :— 
When as in faire Jerusalem 
Our Saviour Christ did live, 
And for the sins of all the worlde 
His own dear life did give ; 
The wicked Jews with scoffes and scornes 
Did daily him molest, 
That never till he left his life, 
Our Saviour could get rest. 
When they had crowned his head with thornes, 
And¢ scourged him to disgrace, 
In scornful sort they led him forthe 
Unto his dying place : 
His own dear cross he bore himselfe, 
A burthen far too great, 
Which made him in the street to faint, 
With blood and water sweat. 
Being wearye thus, he sought for rest, 
To ease his burthened soule, 
Upon a stone; the which a wretch 
Did churlishly controul ; 
And sayd, ‘‘ Awaye, thou king of Jews, 
Thou shalt not rest thee here ! 
Pass on: thy execution place, 
Thou seest, nowe draweth neare.” 
And thereupon he thrust him thence ; 
At which our Saviour sayd, 
“+ I sure will rest, but thou shalt walk, 
And have no journey stayed.” 
From this hour forward, the ballad continues to say, 
this “cursed shoemaker” could find no e an 
where, and finally, being brought to conviction by his 
own fate, became a convert and a witness for the reli- 
gion of him who had pronounced his doom. 
He hath past through many a foreigne place, 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 
Greece, Syria, and great Thrace, 
And throughout all Hungaria : 
And lately in Bohemia, 
With many a German towne ; 
And now in Flanders, as ‘tis thought, 
He wand'reth up and downe. 
Where learned men with him conferre, 
Of those his lingering dayes, 
And wonder much to hear him tell 
His journeyes and his wayes. 
All the alms given to him (the ballad further says) he 
gave to the poor, and no man ever saw laugh or smile 
upon his face. 

The conferences with learned men mentioned in the 
ballad are no fiction of the minstrel’s brain, as we learn 
from the work called the Turkish Spy, where an ac- 
count is given of the impression made on the Parisian 
savants by the appearance among them of another 
Wandering Jew. Though the plan of this work is 
fictitious, like that of the Citizen of the World for 
example, yet the incidents narrated in it are in most 


ing | instances real, and such is the case with the following 


story of the Wandering Jew, who figured in Paris 
about the year 1643. “ Here is a man come to this 
city, if he may be called a man, who pretends to have 
lived about these sixteen hundred years. He says of 
himself, that he was usher of the divan (the Jews call 
it the court of judgment) in Jerusalem at the time 
when Jesus, the Christian Messias, was condemned 
by Pontius Pilate, the Roman president; that his 
name was Michob-Ader ; and that, for thrusting Jesus 
out of the hall, with these words, ‘Go, why tarriest 
thou? the Messias answered him again, ‘ , but 
tarry thou till I come, thereby condemning him to 
live till the day of judgment.” Such was the account 
= by this personage of himself. He affected to 

diseases by a touch, and was deeply venerated 
both by the common people and others. “One day 
(says the Turkish Spy) I had the curiosity to dis- 
course with him in several langu: and I found 
him master of all those that I could speak. He told 


me that there was scarce a true history to be found. : 


He was in Rome, he said, when Nero set fire to the 
city, and saw him stand triumphing on the top of a 


to behold its flames. He saw Saladin’s return |° 


from his conquest in the East, when he caused his 
shirt to be carried on the top of a spear with this 


proclamation : ‘ Saladin, lord of many rich countri 
shall have no memorial left of ‘all his glories when he 


able calamity of Baj 
about in a cage by Tamerlane’s order. He knew Ma- 
homet’s father very well, and had been often in his 
company at Ormus. He had heard the emperor Ves- 
pasian say, when he understood the temple of Solomon 
was burnt to ashes, ‘he had rather all Rome had 
been set on fire. Here the old man fell a-weeping 
himself, lamenting the ruin of that noble st 

which he described to me as familiarly as if he 
seen it but yesterday.” 


dies but only this poor shirt.’ He knew Tamerlane 
‘cause he was 


lame. He seemed to pity the insupport- 


This was, the reader will admit, a goodly range of 


experience for any one to lay claim to. ‘The appear- 
ance of this ho va of the Wandering 
sponded with his assumptions. “By his looks one 


Jew corre- 


would take him for a relic of the old world, or one of 


the long-lived fathers before the flood. To speak 


modestly, he may pass for the younger brother of 
Time.” 


Another Wandering Jew, and one of equal learn- 
ing, seems to have excited the wonder of the people of 
Venice, in the year 1687. This new one was more 


remarkable than the others, in as far as he is said to © 


have made no boast of his antiquity, but to have felt 
hurt, on the contrary, when it was accidentally dis- 
covered. “This personage (says the author of Her- 
mippus Redivivus) went by the name of Signor 
Gualdi. He remained at Venice some months, and 
three things were remarked in his conduct. The first 
was, that he had a small collection of fine pictures, 
which he So to any body that desired it ; 
the next, that he was perfectly versed in all arts and 
sciences, and spoke on every subject with such readi- 
ness and sagacity, as astonished all who heard him ; 
and it was in the third place observed that he never 
wrote or received any letter ; never desired any credit, 
or made use of bills of exchange, but paid for every 
thing in ready money, and lived decently, though not 
in splendour.” ‘The story then goes on to tell that a 
Venetian nobleman, an admirable judge of paintings, 
was admitted to see Gualdi’s collection, ons admired 
them excessively. At the close of the visit the noble- 
man “cast his eye by chance over the chamber-door, 
where hung a picture of this stranger (Gualdi). The 
Venetian looked upon it, and then upon him. ‘ This 
picture was drawn for you, sir,’ says he to Signor Gualdi, 
to which the other made no answer but by a low bow. 
* You look,’ continued the Venetian, ‘like a man of 
fifty. and yet I know this picture to be of the hand 
of Titian, who has been dead one hundred and thirty 
ears. How is this possible? ‘It is not easy, said 
ignor Gualdi, gravely, ‘to know all things that are 
ible ; but there is certainly no crime in my being 

ike a picture drawn by Titian.’ The Venetian easily 
perceived, by his manner of speaking, that he had 


Ly = the stranger offence, and therefore took his 


ve.” The issue of the affair was, that the Vene- 
tian told the matter to all his friends. Curiosity was 
aroused, and various parties went to call upon Gualdi. 
They were disappointed, however ; the stranger had 
left the city, and was never seen again. 

Of course, the world of Venice came to the conclu- 
sion that this personage could be none else but the 
Wandering Jew, or a philosopher who had been for- 
tunate enough to discover the elixir of life. The 
matter is certainly capable of a much easier solution, 
however, and Gualdi’s own words afford a ready clue 
to it. It was on this story, Godwin tells us, that he 
founded his novel of St Leon, a work of t power 
and beauty. We have already mentioned the exist- 
ence of numerous works of fiction which have a similar 
basis. Of all these, the most interesting, ps, is 
the Reverend George Croly’s tale of Salat iel. Mrs 
Norton’s poem of the Undying One deserves especial 
mention, also, among the compositions which this 

nd has suggested. 

‘hose readers who are not wearied by this subject 
will find other impostors who have personated 
imaginary Wanderer, pointed out in Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. In the mean time, we shall 
conelude by quoting a little piece upon this subject 
from the French Beranger, using a version which 
appears in the “ Minor Morals” of Dr Bowring. 


One glass of water, Christian true! 
To him that's weary—gracious Heaven 
Reward thee---I'm the Wandering Jew, 
By the eternal whirlwind driven ; 
By years not worn, but sore opprest, 
And longing for the judgment day, 
Praying for rest, to find no rest, 
Cursing each morn’s returning ray. 
Ever, ever 
Earth revolves, I rest me never--- 
Ever wandering---ever, ever. 
And eighteen centuries now have sped 
On the dark wrecks of Rome and Greece ; 
I have seen the ashes scattered 
Of thousand shifting dynasties ; 
Seen good, unfruitful good, and ill 
Prolific, while the tempest roll’d ; 
Seen two new worlds the circle fill 
Which one world occupied of old. 
Ever, ever, 
Earth revolves---I rest me never. 


The ceaseless change is Heaven's decree--- 
On dying things I fix my heart, 
And scarce I love them ardently 
Ere the wild whirlwind cries, ‘‘ Depart !” 
The poor man asks relief---my hand 
Is stretched the debt of love to pay--- 
But ere sweet charity’s demand 
Is granted, I am whirl’d away--- 
Ever, ever. 


N 


‘ y are the subject, are superior to those of native 
production at the same price. On a late occasion we 
a. a Dutch picture by Offermans of the Hague, 
: L.10, 10s., and we feel quite certain that far inferior . 
are marked at fifty guineas in the annual exhi- | J 
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If from my misery I would rest, 

The whirlwind howls and summons me. 
O why should angry Heaven deny 

One moment---one of sweet repose ? 


Those laughing girls, those sporting boys, 
Remind me of mine own at play ; 
My heart would revel in their joys--- 
The whirlwind hurries me away. 
Ye old, who die, O envy not 
My miserable fate forlorn ; 
For I must tread upon the spot 
Where yet shall sleep the child unborn--- 
Ever, ever. 
T seek the venerable walls 
Which in my early youth I knew--- 
I stop---the eternal whirlwind calls, 
Tyrannic, ‘* Onwards, onwards, Jew ! 
Onwards! Exist while all around 
Is perishing ; in this thy home--- 
Where all thy forefathers have found 
A tomb---for thee there is no tomb ;” 
Ever, ever. 
A cruel smile of scorn and hate 
I at the godlike Jesus threw. 
The earth is shaking ‘neath my feet, 
The whirlwind drives me on---adieu ! 
Ye pitiless, O tremble when 
Ye think of me---the wretched me ; 
God in my fate avenges men 
But not his own divinity--- 
Ever, ever. 
Earth revolves, I rest me never--- 
Ever wandering---ever, ever. 


NOTICES OF MONTHLY AND QUARTERLY 
JOURNALS. 

{Im consequence of a wish which they have frequently heard 
expressed, and in the hope of adding a feature of interest to their 
work, the editors have lately made arrangements, by which they 
expect to be enabled for the future to present occasionally a 
critical article on some new book. They beg it to be under- 
stood, that they design on no occasion to notice books of which 
they would be obliged in conscience to speak unfavourably, 
but only such as they think possessed of sufficient value, or 
written with sufficient talent, to be entitled to commendation. 
The reader will therefore not look here for the severe and sar- 
castic remarks which give much criticism its only interest, but 
only for descriptions of books which it is conceived have some 
claims on the respectful notice of the public. One feature of their 
plan is to admit occasionally notices of periodical works, avoiding 
all reference to the politics now so eagerly debated in them. The 
article which follows, is one relating to two of the principal 
periodicals of a late date.] 

Briackwoop’s for January 1840 opens with 
an interesting paper on one of the numberless come- 
dies of Spain, Calderon’s “ Goblin Lady.” ‘There is 
much sameness in the plot-work of the Spanish dra- 
' mas; but they are far from being deficient in spirit 
and humour, and this is well shown in the rhythmical 
translations which accompany the sketch here pre- 
sented. “ Goethe’s Life on Works,” “ Thoughts 
on Asses,” a paper entitled “Hints on History,” 
with some poetical pieces, fill up the body of the num- 
ber. All of these are more or less characterised by 
talent—a feature in which the contents of this jour- 
nal are deficient—but there are two 
rs which require more ial mention. 

= an article on contains some 
novel and ingenious views respecting that remarkable 
Jewish sect, whose character and sentiments, as de- 
picted by Josephus, have, as is well known, created 
much speculation in the Christian world. The writer 
of the paper before us holds, that Josephus meant 
to describe the Christians under that name. As the 
old Hebrew historian’s slighting notice of the Chris- 
tian faith and followers, or rather his silence regard- 
ing them, has been a matter of marvel and regret, the 
opinions advanced in the paper on the Essenes assume 
a very peculiar interest. e shall content ourselves 
with saying, that the question is ably discussed in 
Blackwood, and that the article well deserves a reading. 
Decidedly the cardinal article of the number is the 
fourth paper of the series entitled “Ten Thousand 
a-Year,” which is now sus to be an attempt in 
a new manner by the author of the well-remembered 

Diary of a Physician.” It is not only, if the public 
suspicion be correct, a new attempt by that author, 
but an absolute novelty in fictitious literature, the 
hero being the reverse in all respects of ordinary 
heroes, namely, a mean, brainless, selfish varlet, yet 
nevertheless, from the extraordinary power of the 
writer, a personage in whom it is impossible not to 
feel some interest. While occupying the humble sta- 
tion of a shopman in a draper’s establishment in Ox- 
ford Street, a prospect opens to him of a succession to 
ten thousand a-year ; and, instantly from being des- 
pised by all, his master included, he an object 
of universal homage and adulation. The physician’s 
series was not more remarkable for tragic, than this 
is for comic power ; in proof of which, we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to extract a short passage a 
ing an attempt of the hero, Titmouse, to dye his hair. 
He has, it must be understood, gone to a shop in Bond 
Street, to purchase a certain divine fluid, styled the 
Cyanochaitanthropopion, with which to transform his 
carroty locks into dark tresses. He receives the bottle 
containing it from a gentleman-like man sitting behind 

the counter, with jet-black hair, which, he says, was 
once of light colour, but had heen —- by the fluid. 
Titmouse is assured the change will be effected in 
two or three days. He goes home—he rubs his hair 
for hours with the fluid, in his extreme eagerness to 
make it succeed—he goes to bed, and dreams 


turous dream, that 
coal-black hair, whom i Ne 
and suddenly discovered that he was only looking at 


himself in a glass. 

“This woke him. Up he 
standin; 
down dead! his hair was 
be no mistake about it. 
in 
to their utmost, for several minutes. Then he threw 
himself on the bed, and felt fainting. Up he presently 
jumped again—rubbed his hair d 


d, and in a trice was+ 
He almost dropped 

lectly green—there could 
e stood staring in the glass 
speechless horror, his eyes and mouth distended 


before his little glass. 


tely and 
about—again looked into the glass—there it was, roug! 
than before ; but eyebrows, whiskers, and head—all 
were, if any thing, of a more vivid and brilliant green. 
ir came over him. What had all his troubles 
been to this? what was to become of him? He got 
into bed and burst into a iration, Two or 
three times he got in and out of bed, to look at him- 
self again—on each occasion deriving only more terrible 
confirmation than before of the disaster that had befallen 
him. After lying still for some minutes, he got out of 
bed, and kneeling down, tried to pray; but it was in vain 
and he rose half choked. It was plain he must have 
his head shaved, and wear a wig—that was making an 
old man of him at once. Getting more and more dis- 
turbed in his mind, he dressed himself, half determined 
on starting off to Bond Street, and breaking every pane 
of glass in the shop window of the cruel impostor who 
sold him the liquid that had so frightfully disfigured 
him. As he stood thus irresolute, he heard the step of 
Mrs Squallop ap) hing his door, and recollected that 
he had ordered her to bring up his tea-kettle about that 
time. Having no time to take his clothes off, he thought 
the best thing he could do would be to pop into bed 
again, draw his nightcap down to his ears and eyebrows, 
pretend to be asleep, and, turning his back towards the 
door, have a chance of escaping the observation of his 
landlady. No sooner thought of than done. Into bed 
he jumped, and drew the clothes over him—not aware, 
however, that in his hurry he had left his legs, with boots 
and trousers on, ex to view—an unusual spectacle to 
his landlady, who had, in fact, scarcely ever known him 
in bed at so late an hour before. He lay as still as a 
mouse. Mrs Squallop, after glancing at his legs, happen- 
ing to direct her eyes towards the window, beheld a 
small phial, only half of whose dark contents was re- 
maining—of course it was Porson. In a sudden fright 
she dropped the kettle, plucked the clothes off the 
trembling Titmouse, and cried out, ‘Oh, Mr Titmouse ! 
Mr Titmouse ! what have you been’ —— 

* Well, ma’am, what do you mean? How dare you’ 
——commenced Titmouse, suddenly sitting up, and 
looking furiously at Mrs Squallop. A pretty figure he 
was. He had all his day-clothes on; a white cotton 
nightcap was drawn down to his’ very eyes, like a man 
going to be hanged ; his face was very pale, and his whis- 
kers were of a bright green colour. 

‘Lord a-mighty!’ exclaimed Mrs Squallop, faintly, 
the moment that this strange apparition presented itself; 
and, sinking on the chair, she pointed with a dismayed 
air to the ominous-looking object standing on the window 
shelf. Titmouse from that supposed she had found it 
all out. ‘ Well, isn’é it a shame, Mrs Squallop ?’ said he, 

tting off the bed, and, plucking off his nighteap, exhi- 

ited the full extent of his misfortune. * What d’ye think 
of that!’ he exclaimed, staring wildly at her. Mrs 
Squallop gave a faint shriek, turned her head aside, and 
motioned him away. 

$ go mad—I 

* Oh!—oh groan rs Squallop, evidently expect- 
ing him to leap upon her. Presently, however, she a 
little recovered her presence of mind; and Titmouse, 
stuttering with fury, explained to her what had taken 

. As he went on, Mrs Squallop became less and 
ess able to control herself, and at length burst into a fit 
of convulsive laughter, and sat holding her hands to her 
fat shaking sides, as if she would have tumbled off her 
chair. Titmouse was almost on the point of striking her ! 
At length, however, the fit went off; and, wiping her 
eyes, she expressed the greatest commiseration for him, 
and proposed to go down and fetch up some soft soap and 
flannel, and try what ‘a good hearty wash would do. 
Scarce sooner’said than done—but, alas, in vain! Scrub, 
scrub—lather, lather, did they both ; but the instant the 


soap-suds were washed off, there was the head as green 
as ever.” 


goes in a furious mood to Bond Street— 

“ * Look, sir!—look! Only look here what your stuff 
has done to my hair!’ said Titmouse, on presenting him- 
self soon after to the gentleman who had sold him the 
liquid ; and, taking off his hat, exposed his hair. 
The gentleman, however, did not appear at all surprised 
or discom 

* Ah, yes !—I see—I see. You're in the intermediate 
stage. It differs in different le.’ 

* Differs, sir!—I’m going mad !—I look like a green 
monkey.’ 

* In me, the colour was a strong yellow. But have you 
read the descriptions that are given in the wrapper ?” 

*I should think so!—Much good they do me /—Sir, 
you're a humbug!—animpostor! I'ma sight to be seen 
for the rest of my life! Look at me, sir! Eyebrows, 
whiskers, and all.’ 

* Rather a singular appearance, just at present, I must 
own,’ said the gentleman, his face turning suddenly red 
all over with the violent effort he was making to prevent 
an explosion of laughter. He soon, however, recovered 


Titmouse, quite aghast. 

* Oh, often—often, while the liquid is performing the 
stage of the day or two 
the parties generally come smiling into m 

with heads as black as crows.’ " 


*No! But really—do they, sir?’ interrupted Titmouse, 
teats. 

* Hundreds, I may say thousands, my dear sir! And 
one lady gave me a picture of herself, in her black hair, 


our.’ ” 

. The result is, that he buys a bottle of 
cream, to put all to rights ; but for what followed, wé 


must refer the reader to the Magazine itself, which, 
we can foretell, will for some time be in more than 
usual request on account of “Ten Thousand a- Year.” 


The British and Foreign Medical Review for Janu- 
forwarded 


ary, a copy of which has obligingly 
character of 


the work, one of uncommon interest on 
the recent improvements in the management of luna- 
tics. The atrocious cruelties of the old system have 
now for twenty years been scarcely known ; but. the 
rotatory chair, the bath of surprise, close-boxes for 
the furious, straps and strait waistcoats, are still 
common, even in the most respectable institutions. 
We were not till now aware that the experiment of a 
total abolition of personal restraint has been tried in 
the Lincoln Asylum, in the great pauper institution 
at Hanwell, and in America, and that we are likely 
soon to see the extinction of that last remnant of se- 
verity in the treatment of the mentally diseased. The 
last instance of restraint being used in the Lincoln 
Asylum was in March 1837, and the consequence has 
been a marked increase in the tranquillity of the es- 
tablishment. There is now scarcely a noisy patient 
in it : “ the patients,” says the reviewer, “ move about 
less, and talk less to visitors, than in any other asylum 
which is known to us.” The succedaneum for the 
abolished restraint is an increase of watching and 
care, a greater number of attendants being required. 
Thus, of course, expense is increased ; but a liberality 
on this point is often the best economy. The reviewer 
quotes a lecture on the subject, which has been pub- 
lished by Mr Hill, surgeon to the Lincoln Asylum, 
and to which we may refer our readers for full infor- 
mation. Meanwhile, the following passages from the 
review will probably go some way to produce a con- 
viction in favour of the system of non-restraint :— 

“ Those who speak in terms of eulogy of the moral 
advantage of even temporary restraints, cannot divest 
themselves, one would think, of the apprehension that 
restraint once resorted to, and found convenient, will be 
not temporary, but continued for a hurtful period of 
time. To walk through a ward in which there is one 
noisy patient, and to order the patient to be instantly 
put in restraint, may = for excellent discipline in the 
eyes of a hasty, frightened visitor ; but if the visitor 
remained to see the order put in force, what would he 
behold? First, an ineffectual attempt of one or two 
keepers to effect the restraint ; then a greater power 
brought to bear on the victim ; and a scene of struggling, 
striking, kicking, biting, spitting, swearing, and scream- 
ing, which frights the whole ward from its propriety. Let 
him go again in an hour, and he will find the patient 
still noisy, shouting, and cursing all the powers that rule 
the asylum. In three or four hours it is still the same. 
At length, perhaps, the patient becomes silent. _ 
it will be if even then restraint is removed and f te 
taken to him, or water to allay his thirst. But suppose 
no restraint is put on at all? Let the noisy patient's 
attention be diverted by being taken into the airing 
court ; or, at the worst, Tet him be shut up in his room, 
the windows well secured, and the bedding removed. 
In that case we venture to say that in a much shorter 
time tranquillity will be restored. There will have been 
no struggle; and the punishment will leave no rankling 
sense of mortification ; and the other patients will not 
be excited. Still, even in this case, the seclusion should 
not be prolonged. Many times, however, without any 
seclusion at all, a sensible keeper may so manage a re- 
fractory patient, that if the visitor were to return to the 
ward in a quarter of an hour, he would find the man 
wham he would have cre to restraint quite tran- 
quil,‘and civil, and cheerfu 

In the acute stage of mania, one patient will doubtless 
require all the attention of one keeper, and perhaps of 
two, and for several days, or weeks, if the patient is not 
shut up. But in a well-regulated asylum this occasional 
attendance on troublesome patients should be a of 
each keeper’s duty, and taken by each keeper in turn 
for one or two hours. The attendants, if it is 
that the patients are to be cured, should be sufficient to 
spare a keeper for an hour or two from any ward for such 
occasional duty. Then it will be seen that the acute 
stage (no other means of control being omitted) is not of 
such long continuance, and that the patient's temper is 
unspoiled. The patient wil! gradually subside into tran- 

uillity, and retain a grateful sense of what has been 
p so ; every trifling incident in their management being 
commonly remembered by them. At the same time, the 
other patients will not have been familiarised with the 
wretched spectacle of a poor creature dancing about in 
a strait waistcoat, like an intoxicated mummy ; nor will 
their ears have been assailed with shrieks and curses from 
the maniac’s cell. They will even, to some extent, 
appreciate the kindness and patience shown to the new 
comer ; for they are keen observers, and have not for- 
gotten their own sufferings. 

In almost every asylum there are patients who will 
destroy their clothes, and some who cannot, it is repre- 
sented, be uaded to wear them. In the latter case 
we are glad to see M. Esquirol speak in disapprobation 
of forcibly confining the patient. One of the most un- 
satisfactory customs in some lunatic establishments is to 
exhibit these unfortunate creatures strapped down in 
chairs, and to comment, in moving terms, on their vio- 
lence. The remedy, M. Esquirol says, is as bad as the 
evil. A dress of strong materials, with a strap round 
the waist, the dress being entirely fastened behind by 


‘ 
On the soft grass, in flow’rets drest, , 
Near the fresh stream beneath the tree, 7 
. 
For were the grave eternity, ; 
, It would not rest me from my woes--- 
Ever, ever. 
| 
| himself, and added coolly, ‘ if you'll only persevere.’ : 
* Persevere !’ interrupted Titmouse, violently, clappi 
his hat on his head; ‘ I'll teach you to persevere in taki ° 
in the public. I'll have a warrant out against you.’ 
, * Oh, my dear sir, I’m accustomed to all this!’ 
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@small lock (as done at Hanwell), can scarcely be re- 
moved by the patient. Boots and shoes may be easily 
fastened on by a similar contrivance, and in other cases 
it would be better to let them for a time be without 
their clothes, secluded of course from the gaze of visitors, 
than to add to their irritation, when i — wearing 
of clothes is a source of torment which they can only 
manifest om off. Chaining a poor frightened 

is bed, also, when bE eo thinks the bed 
fall of snakes and scorpions, is ill judged and cruel. If 
he persists in sleeping on the floor, having such notions, 
it is better to let him do so, and after a time he will be 


8 


f hands and teeth, to tear up every article of cloth- 
can be devised. The absolute prevention of this 
be effected by mag | the patient on straw, 

d legs, strictly and painfully con- 


j 
= 


to 


subdue, and not to cure? 

‘Of all the sights that can afflict a humane spectator in 
a lunatic asylum, none is so wretched as that of the pa- 
tients who are confined in the wooden boxes, or coercion- 
| ay em they sit from morning till night—nay, we 
fear, month to month. So revolting is this cus- 
tom, that it is difficult to persuade one’s self it can ever 
beindispensable. The experience of the Lincoln Asylum, 
and, more recently, that of Hanwell, with its eight hun- 
dred pauper lunatics, enco a hope that there are 
cases, or none, in which the uncleanly may not be 

t to decent habits, and the epileptic guarded, and 
ous controlled, by better methods. But to effect 
these ends, which no superintendant should rest satisfied 


i 
E 
i 


ements, which every man of humanity must wish for. 
There is no passage in the appendix to Mr Hill's lecture 
which we have read with more pleasure than the follow- 
ing :— Ordered, that the chairs used formerly for the 
double of night-chairs and restraint (long fallen 
into disuse) be worked up.’ This working-up, and the 
formal destruction of iron hobbles and handcuffs, and 
even of strait-waistcoats, which we notice from time to 


time in the minutes, constitute tri in which we 
earnestly hope it may be found ible for all superin- 
tendants to share. 


One of the items of recent expense, and which became 
asubject.of comment and censure in a large asylum in 
the neighbourhood of London, was, ‘For six deal re- 
straint-chairs, L.30.’ The asylum had previously thirty- 

t moment there is not one in use in 
the whole of the institution. Two hundred pounds worth 
of restraint-chairs is thus thrown away. But the poor 
creatures who sat all day in those disgusting chairs may, 
it:is said, be seen jumping about the wards like liberated 
children ; not yet sure, when approached, that a blow is 
not eoming, and yet such ex 
and deprecati expected cruelty in simple, but in 

i but gradually acquiring confidence, and 
regaining the almost lost traces of humanity.” 


THE SEVEN MEN OF GLENMORRISTON. 

[%m the extraordinary histery of the wanderings of Prince 
Charies Stuart after the battie of Culloden, it isa part of peculiar 
interest, in which he is described as being succoured and faith- 
fully protected for several weeks by a band of robbers. The civi- 
lised: man of the present day is astonished to consider that, at the 
time when Sir Robert Walpole, speaking from his experiences 
amongst English gentlemen, declared every man to have his 
price, seven outlaws were found in the wilds of Inverness-shire, 
who had virtue enough to resist a bribe of thirty thousand pounds. 
Remarkable as this part of the history is, it is that which has 
been perhaps most obscurely related; a result probably of the 
difficulty which must have been experienced by contemporary 
writers, in obtaining proper information. The defect is remedied 
ina:new and much enlarged edition, which is about to appear, 
of the History of the Rebellion, originally contributed by Mr R. 
Chambers to Constable's Miscellany in 1827. In that work, as 
now extended, the history of the Prince amongst the Glenmor- 
viston men is almost entirely new matter, derived from the 
written reports of conversations held in 1751 with one of the men, 
these reports having been framed by the Rey. R. Forbes, Scottish 

minister at Leith, whose manuscripts are now in the 
possession of Mr Chambers. We present this part of the work, 
both on account of its own apparent interest, and as a specimen 
of what the History of the Rebellion will be in its new form. The 
work is to appear in connection with the series of publications 
entitled Pxorie's Eprrions.” 

‘Ttmust be premised that, t ds the close of July (1746), after 
more than three months of incredible hardship, Charlesfound him- 
self amongst the hills between Glenmorriston and Strathglass, in 
Inverness-shire. He was attended by two or three faithful adhe- 
rents, to whom he had recently confided himself, the principal 
being Macdonald of Glenaladale, who had been a major in his 
army. Late in the evening of the 28th, they reached the highest, 
and consequently safest point amongst the hills, where, though 
dgenched with rain, the prince could get no better lodging than a 
small chink in a rock, which gave him scarcely room to stretch 
himself, and where he had no fire, no food, and not the slightest 
comfort of any kind but a pipe of tobacco. At this time a great 
quantity of troops were quartered at Fort Augustus, in the centre 


of the county, and large parties daily scoured the glens, to lay 


.waste the property of the disaffected, and use their best endea- 


vours to capture the prince. The Duke of Cumberland had given 
them the significant order, with a view to the stability of his fa- 
ther’s dynasty, “‘ to make no prisoners.”) 

Cuar.zs had scarcely at any former period been in 
greater danger than now, and at no former time were 
his personal sufferings so great. It chanced that, a 
day or two before, there had been added to his party 
a Glengarry man, who had fled from the soldiery for 
his life, after they had put his father to death. This 
particular act of cruelty, by sending the Glengarry 
man in the way of the prince, had an effect very dif- 
ferent from what the soldiery could have contem- 
plated, for it was the means of his being introduced 
to the seven Glenmorriston men, who protected him 
effectually for the ensuing three weeks. At three in 
the morning of the 29th, the Glengarry man went 
with Glenaladale’s brother to find out these men, and to 
negotiate for their receiving the distressed party under 
their care, but without the name of the prince being 
mentioned. It was also Charles’s wish by their means 
to make inquiry respecting a French vessel which he 
understood had come to Pollew, on the west coast of 
Ross-shire, in order to carry him off. Some hours 
afterwards, by appointment, the party, including the 
prince, met the two messengers on the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill, to learn what success had attended the 
mission. The men had been found, and had agreed 
to take charge of the distressed party, the chief man 
of whom they understood to be Glenaladale. The 
party was to repair to a cave called Coiraghoth, in 
the braes of Glenmorriston, where the men undertook 
to meet them before a particular hour. Charles ac- 
cordingly set out for this place, attended by Glenala- 
dale, the brother of that gentleman, a son of Macdonald 
of Borodale, the Glengarry man, and two boys. 

The men who had promised to entertain the party 
were only in a modified sense “robbers.” They had 
been out in the rebellion, and had consequently seen 
their little possessions in Glenmorriston become a prey 
to the spoiler. About seventy of their fellow dalesmen 
who had been induced to obey an order of the Duke of 
Cumberland, for surrendering their arms at Inverness, 
had been seized and thrust on ship-board, to be de- 
ported to the colonies. These men, determined not 
to be dealt with after the same manner, had entered 
into an association of offence and defence against the 
duke and his army, binding themselves by solemn oath 
never to yield, to fight on any particular emergency 
to the last drop of their blood, and never till the day 
of their death to give up their arms. At first they 
were seven in number, namely, Patrick Grant, a 
farmer, commonly called Black Peter of Craskie ; 
John Macdonell, alias Campbell ; Alexander Mac- 
donell ; Alexander, Donald, and Hugh Chisholm, 
brothers ; and Gregor Macgregor. Afterwards, in the 
course of their marches with the prince, an eighth, 
Hugh Maemillan, joined them, and took their oath. 
They lived at this time a wild life amongst the moun- 
tains, supplying themselves with necessaries chiefly by 
bold attacks upon the military parties, from whom 
they often retrieved cattle and other spoil. 

It was into the hands of such men that the fugitive 
prince was now to pass. At the appointed time, he 
and his friends approached the cave of Coiraghoth, 
where only three of the men at this time were, namely, 
the two Macdonells and Alexander Chisholm. Glen- 
aladale went forward to converse with them, and 
hinted that he had young Clanranald in his company. 
They professed that they would be very glad to see 
young Clanranald, and take all possible care of him. 
They were then brought out to meet the party ; but 
they had no sooner set eyes upon the person who was 
to pass for young Clanranald, than they knew him to 
be the prince. He was received by them with the 
greatest demonstrations of fidelity and kindness, and 
condueted to their cave, where, at Charles’s request, 
they took an oath, administered by Glenaladale, in 
the dreadful terms then customary amongst the 
Highlanders— “that all the curses the Seriptures 
did pronounce might come upon them and all their 
posterity, if they did not stand firm to the prince 
in the greatest dangers, and if they should discover 
to any person, man, woman, cr child, that the prince 
was in their keeping, till once his person should be 
out of danger.” This oath they kept so well, that 
not one of them spoke of the prince having been in 
their company till a twelvemonth after he had sailed 
to France. Charles proposed that he and Gilenaladale 
should take a like oath of fidelity to the men—namely, 
that, if danger should come, they should stand by one 


another to the last drop of their blood ; but the men 


refused to take this pledge from the prince and Glen- 


ie. 
Charles now broke a fast.of about faty ight hours, 


by a refreshment of mutton, butter, and cheese, with 
some whisky. Next , the other four, who had 
been absent in search isi returned with a 


dead deer and a live ox. ese men also knew the 
prince at first sight, and took the same oath with the 
rest. ‘They killed the ox in his presence. They still 
wanted bread, and only had a little salt ; but fresh 
water was supplied to t! in abundance by a spring 
which glided through the cave. ; 

When the four men had taken the oath, Charles 
told the whole seven that were the first privy 
council he had had sworn to him since the battle of 
Culloden,‘and that he should never fo them or 
theirs, “ if ever he came to his own.” Hereupon one 
of them hinted to him, that a priest who used to come 
amongst them in Glenmorriston, frequently had told 
them that King Charles IL, after his restoration, was 
not very mindful of his friends. ‘Their guest said he 
was heartily for that, and hoped he should act 
differently—for this he gave them his word, the word 
of a prince. 

Three days of and good nourishment in 
Coiraghoth Teeruited the prince considerably, an 
being afraid to stay too long in any one place, he an 
his attendants shifted thew quarters (August 2) to 
another and equally romantic cave about two miles 
off, named Coirskreaoch. Here, after taking some 
food, and planting sentries at r ae of out- 
look, they made up a bed of heath for the prince in a 
small recess resembling a closet — from the 
cave. He remained in this cave four 3 wh 
hearing that one Campbell, a captain of militia, an 
factor to the Earl of Seaforth [a nobleman who had 
taken the government side], was encamped within 
four miles of him, he wwe to remove. On 
the evening of the 6th, he and his attendants set out 
ina —a direction, and by break of day on the 


7th they the height of the country, and 
come in upon hglass, a district belonging to “the 
Chisholm.”* In the evening, two of the men who 


had been left as scouts, brought intelligence that 
they need be in no apprehension from the factor 
Campbell for that night ; and they then repaired to a 
neighbouring sheiling, or hut, where, after kindling a 
fire, and ing some ent, they a 
bed for the prince, composed of sods, with the grass 
uppermost, on which he slept soundly the whole night. 
e remained in this place two days. During that 
time, he dispatched a messenger to Pollew, to make 
inquiry respecting some French vessels which were 
said to have landed there in order to carry him awa 
from Seotland. That he might be ready to take ad. 
vantage of these vessels, if it should be found that they 
had not sailed, he resolved to draw somewhat nearer to 
the west coast. His messenger, before setting out, had 
been appointed to bring him intelligen¢e to a parti- 
cular place, judged convenient for the a, Early 
in the morning of the 9th, he and his friends and atten- 
dants, about a dozen persons in all, set out to the north- 
ward by an unfrequented moor-road, and came that 
night to a sheiling, where they halted for a few hours. 
At two o’elock in the morning of the 10th, they once 
more addressed themselves to their journey, and at 
noon came to Glencannich, where they the 
remainder of the day in a wood, and at night i 
to a neighbouring hamlet. At two o’elock in the 
morning, they left this village, and climbed a hill called 
Peinachyrine, on the north side of Glencannich, where 
they passed the day, and sent off two of their party to 
obtain a fresh enpply of provisions. This place, which 
is about forty Highland miles from Pollew, is the most 
northerly point which the prince reached on the main- 
land.+ At night they repaired to a sheiling, in which 
they remained two days, waiting for the return of the 
messenger. At the end of that time, the man re- 
joined them, with intelligence that the only vessel 
which had ever touched at Pollew had sailed again, 
leaving a couple of men, who had set out for Locheil’s 
country in quest of the prince. Anxious to know if 
these men had any di patches for him, he resolved to 
return towards Locheil’s country, in order, if possible, 
ut at night (A: 3) 
ey set out at ni ugust 13), and recrossin 
the water of Cannich, and passing near young Chis 
holm’s house, arrived about two in the morning ata 
place called Fassanacoill in Strathglass. Here it was 
thought proper to tarry, until scouts should bring 
back intelligence of the state of the country to the 
south, and if the search for him was over in that 
, and the troops returned to Fort Augustus. 
hile the scouts were absent, —_ remained in 
completely 4 the neigh- 
ey were supplied wit visions 
by one Soha Chisholm, a farmer, who had tien in the 
insurgent army, but to whom they did not at first 
confide the seeret of the prince being of the party. 
Charles having at length expressed a wish to see Chis- 
holm, Patrick Grant and another were dispatched to 
bring him, They desired him to come along with them, 


* The chief of this small clan, whose residence is at Erchless 
Highlands. 


Castle in Strathglass, is so styled in the 


|, 52 cape Gant, in bia repert the Rev. 
Robert Forbes of Leith. A cave is shown in Glenstrathfarrar, to 
the north of Glenecannich, as having been used by the prince 

lenstrathfasrar, 


but, if Grant be correct, the prince never was in G 


Dor within the distance from it of seven miles. 
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to see “a friend whom they knew he would like well 


to see.” Apprehending from this that had a 
id he had 
a bottle of wine which a priest had left with him, and 


he should be to take it alongwith him. “ ! 
John,” said Grant, “ have you had a bottle of wine all 
this time, and not given it to us before f” On coming 
into the presence of the prince, John knew him at 
first sight. Patrick Grant, according to his own simple 
recital, put the bottle of wine into the prince’s hands, 
and requested him to drink to him, “for,” said he, 
“Tdo not remember that your Royal Highness has 
drunk to me since you came among our hands.” 
“ Accordingly, the prince put the bottle of wine to 
his mouth, and drank a health to Patrick Grant and 
all friends. John Chisholm, having received good 
pet for any provisions he furnished, and 
nding that they had been purchased for the use of 
his prince, immediately offered to return the whole 
price, and pressed the thing much; but the prince 
would not hear of it at all, and ordered him to keep 
the money.” Chisholm took the same oath as the 
Glenmorriston men. 
Some traits of the prince’s personal condition and 
conduct while with the Glenmorriston men, as reported 
by Patrick Grant, may be appreciated by those who 
still regard with a feeling of melancholy interest the 
tale of the last Stuart. His clothes, which were of 
the Highland fashion, were coarse, tattered, and squa- 
lid, almost beyond description, and he constantly slept 
in them, seldom getting a clean shirt above once a 
fortnight. He suffered, from this, the usual annoying 
consequences. Notwithstanding this and other bodil 
afflictions, “he bore up under all his misfortunes wi 
great resolution and cheerfulness, never murmuring or 
a of the hardness and severity of his con- 
p me a e — observed to make a practice of with- 
rawing himself every morning and evening to perform 
his devotions. “Glensladale,” said 
interpreter between the prince and us,and it was 
upon that we should say nothing but what the prince 


ould be made to understand, and that the prince | hil 


should say nothing but what we likewise should be made 
to understand. this means the prince discovered 
that we were much addicted to common swearing in 
our conversation, for which he caused Glenaladale to 
reprove us in his [the prince’s] name ; and at last the 
prince, by his repeated reproofs, prevailed on us so far 
that we gave that custom of swearing quite up.” 
Patrick Grant stated that the prince walked so nimbl 

in the day time, that few persons could hold out wit 

him ; but he did not travel so well by night, when, 
being unaccustomed to the rough and boggy ground 
on the Highland hills, he was constantly getting him- 
self immersed in some deep hole, from which his com- 
panions had to draw him out. All the time he was 
with the Glenmorriston men, his appetite was observed 
to be good. When the party were at their meals, 
they sat in a circle, each having his morsel on his 
knee. e prince would never allow them to keep 
off their bonnets when in his company—probably a 
precaution against his rank being detected, in the 
event of any hostile party approaching them before 
they were aware. He used to give directions about 
their aad cookery, and sometimes tended a roast 

mself, 

It would appear that not exactly every thing said 
by the men was interpreted to the royal wanderer. 
After he had parted with them, and got into new 
hands, conversing about these faithful adherents, he 
spoke of one in particular as an uncommonly clever 
fellow, stating that the name this man bore among 
his companions was Ho Sian. In reality, this expres- 
sion was Aos Jan, “ Hark you, John,” which they 
often had occasion to use to John Macdonell, perhaps 
the ablest of their number, and one to whose judgment 
they usually deferred in all important matters. It 
will amuse the reader to learn that Mr Forbes, with 
true Jacobite feeling, adopted the mistaken phrase 
of the prince, and advised Macdonell to assume it as 
his ordinary name, and hand it down to his children. 

In due time, the spies returned with intelligence 
that the a had returned to their camp at. Fort 
Augustus, and that there was consequently a prospect 
of the prince being able to execute his design of cross- 
ing the Great Glen, and joining Locheil in Badenoch. 
They therefore set out at six in the morning of the 
17th, and, travelling by an unfrequented > at ten 
in the forenoon venthel the braes of Glenmorriston. 
Having passed the day on the top of a hill, they set 
out at night, but had not travelled above a mile, when 
they learned that a strong military party had been 
sent to the braes of Glen , in quest of the prince. 
Upon this it was resolved to proceed no farther, until 
the motions of the enemy should be further known ; 
and they repaired toa neighbouring sheiling, where they 

the remainder of the night. In the morning 
of the 18th, three men were sent off towards Loch Ar- 
kaig, in Locheil’s country, two of whom were to seek 
out, and, if _— form an appointment for the 
prince with Cameron of Clunes, while the other was 
to turn at Glengarry, ond bring back intelligence 
of the movements of the party said to be in that dis- 
trict, so that Charles might perhaps be able to pro- 
ceed even while the meeting with Clunes was in the 


way of being arranged. 
© vey bes a remarkable anecdote of the prince, 
which may be best related in the lan in which 


Mr Forbes has reported it from the mouth of Patrick 
Grant. When returned to Glenmorriston vd 


Prince was ty positive to proceed forwards sooner 
than the Guanine men thought it safe for him, 
and they would by no means allow him to go, till they 
should think it safe for him so todo. In a word, the 
kind contention ran so high, that they threatened to, 
turn their backs upon him, and to leave him, if he did 
not listen to their counsel, as they knew the country 
best, and what dangers might happen to him in it ; 
and ey insisted upon his taking some little 
refreshment and rest, and staying there as long as they 
judged it safe for him. But the prince refused to eat 
or to drink, because they would not do as he desired. 
Upon this, they plainly told him, that if he did not 
eat and drink heartily, he could not well hold out 
with the fatigues he was obliged to undergo in his 

resent situation; that if he should ops to turn 

intish by abstaining from meat and drink too long, 
and then danger should come nigh them, he would not 
be in a condition either to get away from it, or to act 
his part in any shape so well as he would wish to do ; 
and therefore they urged him more than ever (as being 
absolutely necessary for him) to take some refreshment 
and rest, which accordingly he did. The printe said, 
‘I find kings and princes must be ruled by their privy 
eouncil, but I believe there is not in all the world a 
more absolute privy council than what I have at _ 
sent, &. ‘They added, they had rather tie him than 
comply with him, so well did they know his danger. 
The prince was at last — to yield the point, as 
he found them positive to the last , and as they 
assured him, if he complied with their requests in 
behalf of his safety, the enemy should not get within 
two miles of him without being diseovered. This was 
the only time (said Patrick Grant) that we ever 
differed with the prince in any one thing, and we 
were very sorry for it.” It is distressing to think 
that, on the very day when Charles was acting thus 
unreasonably with his humble but faithful followers 
on the braes of Glenmorriston, the brave Balmerino 
and the geutle Kilmarnock were laying down their 
lives in his cause on the e i ld of Tower- 


1. 
While the party rested at this place, Patrick Grant 
and Alexander Chisholm went out to forage for pro- 
visions, and in the course of their walk, met the Laird 
of Glenmorriston (Grant), who had been in the 

rince’s army, and had had his house burnt and his 
ote pillaged in consequence. Glenmorriston asked 
them where they now lived, as they were seldom seen 
—what they were doing—and how did they obtain 
the means of subsistence. “ What is become,” said he, 
“of the prince? I have heard that he has passed the 
braes of Knoydart.” Even to this gentleman, whom 
habit had trained them to regard with the greatest 
respect, they would not disclose any of their secrets, 
merely remarking that, as the enemy were plundering 
the country, it were a pity not to share in the spoil ; 
and that they accordingly did so, and made a shift to 
live upon it. On their return to the prince, they in- 
formed him of this interview, and said that, if his 
royal highness pleased, they would bring Glenmorris- 
ton to see him, he being a faithful and trusty friend. 
“The prince said, he was so well pleased with his 
apoey guard, that he wanted none other ; and that 

e had experienced poor folks to be as faithful and firm, as 
any men, rich or high, could be.”* 

On the 19th, the man who was to bring intelligence 
from Glengarry came back, reporting that that dis- 
trict was clear of troops. The prince, therefore, with 
his party, now ten in number, set out in the after- 
noon, under the benefit of a fog, and passing through 
Glenmorriston and the minor vale of Glenluing, 
arrived late at night on the braes of pony on 
When they came to the Garry water, it was found 
breast-deep with the rain ; nevertheless, they crossed 
it in safety, and ascending the hill for about a mile, 
tarried there for the remainder of the night, in the 
open air, notwithstanding that it rained heavily. Early 
in the morning (August 20), the heavy rain still con- 
tinuing, they advanced six Highland miles across hills 
and moors, and about ten in the forenoon came to the 
hill above Auchnasaul, where the two messengers had 
been appointed to meet them on their return from 
Cameron of Clunes. They passed the day in a most 
inconvenient habitation, “it raining as heavy within 
as without.”+ ‘Towards the afternoon, after they had 

n to despair of the return of their messengers, 
and were deli rating what should be done, the two 
men came in, bringing a mess from Clunes to 
Glenaladale, to the effect that he could not wait upon 
him immediately, but had directed that the party 
should lodge for that night in a certain wood two 
miles off, where he would meet them in the morning. 

Two of the men, Patrick Grant and Alexander 
Macdonell, were now dispatched to reconnoitre their 
proposed lodging-place, and finding it suitable, they 
quickly returned to bring forward the party. Their 
provisions were now reduced to half a peck of meal, 
and they had starvatiow staring them in the face. By 
the greatest good fortune, Patrick shot a large hart at 
the place where they were to pags the night ; so that 
when the prince and the rest arrived, they had one of 
the finest meals they had as yet enjoyed. 

Charles now fell under the care of other friends, 
and some days after dismissed all the Glenmorriston 
men except one, Patrick Grant, whom he kept for 
some time longer, and carried along with him, but only 


* Mr Forbes’s report of conversations with Patrick Grant. 
Glenaladale’s Journal. 


to send his wledgment 
their returned haunt in 

orriston with twenty-four being at the 
rate of three guineas to each man. 

[The Glenmorriston men remained for some time in 
arms against the government, but ultimately resumed their ordi- 
nary occupations. It has often been stated that one of them came 
to be hanged for stealing a cow; but this is a mistake, arising 
from a person of the same name as one of them ha’ 
to be the Glenmorriston man, in order to excite interest in his 
behalf, when condemned to that fate in 1754. Hugh Chisholm 
survived to 1812, and to the last day of his life would never aliow 
any one to shake his right hand, that hand having been honoured 
with the royal gripe, on parting from Prince Charles. } 


till he had got his purse replenished, so as to be able 
a ackno 


WARM BATHS FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES. 
On this subject there lately appeared in an Edin 
newspaper, a letter by Dr Andrew Combe, which thee 
with the valued permission of the writer, submitted toa 
wider circle of readers :-- 

“Sir, I was very glad to see a letter in your of 
Saturday, recommending the establishment of warm 
baths, at a cheap rate, for tlie use of the working-classes, 
and proposing, as the surest way of succeeding, that they 
should take up the matter for themselves. I sin 
hope that this excellent suggestion will be adopted, 
that ere long the existing want will be supplied: The 
object of the present letter is, in some measure, to smooth 
the way, by offering a few remarks, and mentioning what 
has been done in other places, 

That cheap and easy access to the use of the tepid or 
warm bath would be one of the greatest benefits which 
could be conferred on the working-classes, will be 
acknowledged by every one who has himself experi 
its soothing and refreshing effects after the fatigues of a 
journey, or after the labours and cares of the day are 
over, and who has had occasion to remark the influence 
of personal cleanliness in the preservation of health, and 
in generating a feeling of self-respect, and consequently 
on moral conduct. When the exhausting nature of the 
occupations of many of the working-classes, and their 
limited command of the means of comfort and cleanli- 
ness, in the shape of ablution and change of clothes, are 
taken into account, it can scarcely excite surprise that 
they should so often result in a craving for support and 
excitement, which leads ultimately to intemperate indul- 
gence in the use of spirits, beer, and tobacco, and by 
degrees also to nent dissipation. The Temperance 
Societies have dene much to mitigate this latter evil, by 
erecting an artificial barrier 1 it in the form of a 
vow ; but unfortunately they have done little to remove 
the cause which leads to the abuse, and, consequently, 
have been far less successful in subduing the tendency 
than they might otherwise have been. From the known 
soothing and refreshing effects of the warm bath, T have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that its frequent 
use is, independently of its numerous other advan 
peculiarly calculated to supply the deficiency alluded to, 
and I feel assured that if a portion of the funds collected 
by the aid of these societies had been expended in erect- 
ing comfortable baths, accessible at a — small rate to 
the families of their members, they would have not only 
rendered the fulfilment of the vow far more easy and 
agreeable, by removing the temptation, but they would 
have conf a return in positive enjoyment and moral 
comfort on the wives and families of the members, as well 
as on the members themselves, which could not have 
failed to ensure the hearty co-operation of all in widely 
extending their sphere of usefulness. In seeking the im- 
provement of any class of society, whether high or low. 
it is not enough merely to lop off what is sinful or hurtful 
—we must endeavour to fill up the void with a positive 
good, otherwise the evil tendency will be apt to return in 
the hour of weakness, and resume its sway, st 
by the consciousness of a now-broken resolution. For 
this reason, the Temperance Societies would do well to 
direct more of their attention to providing substitutes for 
the renounced indulgence, and to the use of tepid 
as one of the safest and best-of these substitutes. It 
have the additional a —_ adding positively as well 
as negatively to health, an something to prevent, 


and 

That there is a possibility of providing comfortable 
baths at a very cheap rate, seems to me proved by the 
fact, that in Paris, Brussels, and almost all the continen- 
tal towns of any magnitude, in some of which, as in Paris, 
rents are very high and fuel very dear, baths are furnished 
in a style adapted for the middle classes at the rate of 
from eightpence to a shilling, and still yield such a profit 
to their proprietors as to induce them to keep up their 
establishments. In this country, consequently, where 
fuel is cheap, and rents, in many situations suitable for 
the are not high, and where moreover many 
manufactories have steam going to 

ible, b management, to provide baths ofa 

kind for one-third or one-half of these 
prices, at least where the payers are themselves the pro- 
prietors, and look for no pecuniary profits. But to ae- 
complish this most desirable end, a large number of per- 


sons must be interested, as the e of providing ten 
baths per day would be nearly as heavy as for ding 
a mnt ory It is from the very extensive use of baths on 


the continent that they are able to afford them at so low 
a rate. Brussels, for example, with a population not 
nearly equal to that of Edinburgh, possesses several 
bathing establishments, each ee thirty to 
sixty baths; and from which a warm bath can be ob- 
tained in one’s own house, at any hour of the night or 
day, without trouble or disturbance, for a sum not exceed- 
ing half q crown or three shillings. Every thing is pro- 
vided brought by the servants of the establishment 
on a spring cart at an hour's notice, and the whole carried 
away again without noise or confusion, and often to the 

e comfort of the traveller as well as of the 
invalid. So much is the use of the tepid bath considered 
as a matter of course on the continent, that few even of 
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the smaller towns are without them, and nothing sur- 
prises foreigners more than the cost and difficulty of 
obtaining similar advantages in this country. At present 
I need not encroach farther on your columns, but, wish- 

ing the projectors every success, remain, Sir, &c. 
P.S. It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned, that in seve- 
ral manafactories where the waste steam has already been 
ed to providing baths for the work-people, the pri- 
has duly appreciated, and their use attended 

with the best effects.” 


EXTENSION OF THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
PRINCIPLE OF EMIGRATION. 
Tue principle of selling the unoccupied lands of new 
countries, and of employing the proceeds of the sale as 
an emigration fund, for the conveyance to those countries 
‘of the skilled labour of Europe, must be ed as the 
most important practical improvement which has hitherto 
been made in the science of political economy. [Should 
this principle be carried out in reference to all the colo- 
nies bel to Britain, as there is now some reason to 
expect, emigration will proceed upon a ratio of which 
hitherto we have had no experience, and it will not 
extravagant to predict that such an improvement 
on the present wretched mode of disposing of colonial 
will] confer upon the industrious classes of the 
United Kingdom a degree of prosperity equal to that 
which has hitherto been enjoyed by the same classes in 
the United States of North America. Why are wages 
and profits higher in the United States than in England ? 
Simply, because these states possess, in their western 
forests, extensive tracts of fertile territory, affording an 
unlimited field of employment for capital and labour. 
Bat England possesses, in her colonies, tracts of fertile 
unappropriated territory, scarcely less extensive than 
possessed by the United States. Why, then, do 
not the people of the United Kingdom derive from their 
colonial wastes advantages similar to those which the 
ple of the United States derive from their western 
ts? Simply, because the transfer of labour and 
capital from England to the colonies has hitherto been 
more difficult than the transfer of labour and capital from 
the eastern to the western states of the American Union. 
This impediment to the prosperity of the industrious 
classes in England will now be removed. During the 
last year, the emigration fund obtained by the sale of 
public land in the single and infant colony of South 
Australia, has amounted to nearly L.200,000; and if 
similar effects may be predicted from similar causes, the 
systematic application of the South Australian principle 
to the vast colonial possessions of the crown, may be 
ted to realise an emigration fund amounting to 
ions. The action of this fund will cause the popula- 
tion of the British colonies to increase as rapidly as the 
population of the western states of North America ; 
whilst it offers a free to the colonies to every 
industrious family in the United Kingdom desirous of 
their condition, and settling in countries in 
which wages are high, because land is er = Wd 
abundant, and labour comparatively scarce.— South Aus- 
tralian Record for January. 


THE LOST DAYS. 

Bradley, astronomer-royal, had a considerable share 
in the assimilation of the British Calendar to that of 
other nations. Lord Chesterfield was the original pro- 
moter of this measure, which was carried in 1751. The 
following curious anecdote happily illustrates the pre- 
sumption and ignorance of the mob of those days :— 

Chesterfield took pains in the — journals of 
the day, to prepare the minds of the publie for the 
change ; but he ound it much easier to prevail with the 
legislature, than to reconcile the great mass of the people 
to the abandonment of their inveterate habits. When 
Lord Macclesfield’s son stood the great contested elec- 
tion for Oxfordshire, in 1754, one of the most vehement 
cries raised by the mob against him was, “ Give us back 
the eleven days we have been robbed of”—(the reader will 
recollect that Hogarth introduces this in his Election 
Feast); and several years after, when Bradley, worn 
down by his labours in the cause of science, was sinking 
under the disease which closed his mortal career, many 
of the common people attributed his sufferings to a judg- 
ment from heaven, for his having been instrumental in 
what they considered to have been so impious an under- 
taking.— Edinburgh Review. 


AN UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR, 


a letter ‘to the editors of newspap in 
ton,’ in which he * begs leave to acquaint’ them that 
he has ‘ lost two hundred and odd pounds by publishing’ 
his ‘Descriptive Poem of the Battle of Waterloo,’ his 
* Petition to the House of Commons, and a few other 
little things.’ He gives the following details of his fruit- 
exertions to force a sale:—* When I published my 
* Descriptive Poem of the Battle of Waterloo,” I paid 
three pounds to some of the daily papers, and not less 
than one pound to all the daily and weekly papers ; and 
also one to all the monthly and quarterly reviews. I 
ed the streets from Whitechapel Church to Hyde 
Corner, and so on all round London. I presented a 
copy to the Lord Mayor in the Mansion House; I had 
three men walking the streets with boards on their backs 
three weeks ; I had my house in Kennington Lane, close 
to Vauxhall Gardens, ed all over; they were act- 
the Battle of Waterloo in the gardens; and after all 
enormous expense I only sold one sixpenny number, 

and my publisher, Mr Chappell, of the Royal Exchan; 
seven numbers; so that we got four shillings 
between us, for me laying out upwards of one hundred 


pounds. | ex the same sum on my “ Petition to 
the House of ons,” thinking that I should recover 
some part of my former loss; but, alas! I only sold 
seventeen sixpenny numbers of that petition. I have 
now only sold sixteen numbers of my five letters.’ ” 


GEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


{It is our purpose, under this head, occasionally to 
present specimens of the English antecedent to the eigh- 
teenth century. We are partly induced to do so by a consideration 
that the present style of poetical iti la weak 


taht 


SALMON-FISHING ANECDOTE. 

A tall, stout, young Campbell, from Glenorchy, cele- 
brated for his success as a salmon fisher, left his native 
glen for the river Awe, which runs from the Loch of that 
name to Loch Etive, through a narrow ravine at the foot 
of the mighty Ben Cruachan. The bed of this river is 
stony, and in many parts the water is rapid and turbu- 
lent # but it subsid ionally into deep pools, which 
are the favourite resorts of large fish. Our experienced 
Highlander reached a well-known deep of this descrip- 
tion, with a strong eighteen-feet rod, and an immense 


and mawkish, as far as it can be generally characterised at all, and 
that something may perhaps be done to the creation of a better 
taste by keeping in view the elder bards, who, though not without 
their faults, yet had many good qualities, as richness of language, 
nervous thought, and powerful metaphor. It is quite surprising, 
in looking into any tolerable selection of old English poetry, to 
find how much superior the matter is to the faint senti- 
ment and eternally repeated ideas of modern versifiers.] 


HYMN TO LIGHT. 


By Cowley (1618-1667). 

First-born of Chaos, who so fair didst come, 

From the old Negro’s darksome womb ! 

Which, when it saw the lovely child, 
The melancholy mass put on kind looks, and smil'‘d. 
Thou tide of glory, which no rest dost know, 

But ever ebb and ever flow ! 

Thou golden shower of a true Jove ! 
Who does in thee descend, and heav'n to earth make love! 
Hail, active Nature's watchful life and health ! 

Her joy, her ornament, and wealth ! 

Hail to thy husband, Heat, and thee! 
‘Thou the world’s beauteous bride, the lusty bridegroom he ! 
Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 

Do all thy winged arrows fly ? 

Swiftness arid power by birth are thine : 
From thy great sire they came, thy sire the Word Divine. 
*Tis, I believe, this archery to show, 

That so much cost in colours thou, 

And skill in painting dost bestow 
Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heavenly bow. 
Swift as light thoughts their empty career run, 

Thy race is finish’d when begun ; 

Let a post-angel start with thee, 
And thou the goal of earth shall reach as soon as he. 
Thou in the moon's bright chariot, proud and gay, 

Dost thy bright wood of stars survey ; 

And all the year dost with thee bring 
A thousand flowery lights, thine own nocturnal spring. 
Thou, Seythian-like, dost round thy lands above 

Thy sun's gilt tent for ever move, 

And still as thou in pomp dost go, 
The shining pageants of the world attend thy show. 
Nor midst all these triumphs dost thou scorn 

The humble glow-worms to adorn, 

And with those living spangles gild 
(O greatness without pride !) the bushes of the field. 
Night, and her ugly subject, thou dost fright, 

And Sleep, the lazy owl of night ; 

Asham'd and fearful to appear, 
They screen their horrid shapes, with the black hemisphere. 
With them there hastes, and wildly takes th’ alarm, 

Of painted dreams a busy swarm ; 

At the first opening of thine eye, 
The various clusters break, the antic atoms fly. 
The guilty serpents, and obscener beasts, 

Creep conscious to their secret rests : 

Nature to thee does reverence pay, 
Til omens and ill sights remove out of thy way. 


At thy appearance, Grief itself is said 
To shake his wings, and rouse his head ; 
And cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beamy smile, reflected from thy look. 
At thy appearance, Fear itself grows bold ; 
Thy sunshine melts away his cold : 
Encourag’d at the sight of thee, 
To the cheek colour comes, and firmness to the knee. 
When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy waken’d head, 
Out of the Morning’s purple bed, 
The choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 


The ghosts, and monster sprites, that did presume 
A body's priv'lege to assume, 
Vanish again invisibly, 
And bodies gain anew their visibility 
All the world’s bravery, that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries ; 
Thou the rich dye on them bestow’st, 
Thy nimble pencil paints this landscape as thou go’st. 
A crimson garment is the rose thou wear'st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 
The violet, Spring's little infant, stands 
Girt in thy purple swaddling- bands ; 
On the fair tulip thou dost doat, 
Thou cloth’st it in a gay and parti-colour’d coat. 
With flame condens'd, thou dost the jewel fix, 
And solid colours in it mix ; 
Flora herself envies to see 
Flowers fairer than her own, and durable as she. 
Ah, goddess ! would thou could’st thy band withhold, 
And be less liberal to gold ; 
Didst thou less value to it give, 
Of how much care, alas! might’st thou poor man relieve ! 
To me the sun is more delightful far, 
And all fair days much fairer are : 
But few, ah! wondrous few there be, 
Who do not gold prefer, O goddess! ev'n to thee. 
Through the soft ways of heav’n, and air, and sea, 
Which open all their pores to thee, 
Like a clear river dost thou glide, 
And with thy living stream through the close channels slide. 


Of colours mingled, light, a thick and standing lake. 
But the vast ocean of unbounded day 
In th’ empyrean heav'’n does stay ; 
Thy rivers, lakes, and springs, below, 
thence took first their rise, thither at last must flow. 


“ irn, on which were wound eighty yards of strong 
line, oa had only cast his fly a pone | time when he 
struck a fish. The fish ran out his line with such furious 
rapidity that he was obliged to follow with his utmost 
speed over rocks and stones, and frequently through the 
water also, for he soon found that he had no chance 
whatever of turning his fish until they should reach a 
broad deep pool, above a mile belowhim. At this haven 
he at 1 h arrived, much exhausted with fatigue. Not 
so the fish, for he seemed to be as vigorous as ever ; and 
the angler, on finding he had room to try his skill and 
the strength of his tackle, soon recovered his spirits, 
when, as if in derision of both, the fish, after a violent 
lunge or two, took to the bottom, and there remained 
moveable, resisting every effort to rouse him. Sud- 
denly, however, he again ran up the stream, carrying the 
Highlander after him through the same rugged route, to 
the imminent peril of life and limb, till he reached the 
l where he was first struck. After a short struggle, 
which the angler so far succeeded as to turn the 
down the stream, or rather submitted to be himself taken 
down, and that, as before, in no gentle fashion, they 
reached the <leep pool once more, when, after a few 
fruitless efforts on the part of the Highlander, the fish 
again took to the bottom, where he lay in the most 
dogged sullenness, defying ail the powers of his enemy 
to teen him from his retreat. Night was now coming 
on, and even our hardy angler was exhausted by his long 
contest ; he therefore sat down between two rocks on 
the banks of the river, in a secure place, and determined 
to rest there till certain fishermen arrived, as was their 
custom at break of day, from whom he might obtain 
assistance. He fixed his rod in security, and contrived 
that his pirn should give out the line freely, and then 
placed the line between his teeth, so that if the fish 
should leave the bottom, the running of the line might 
awaken him. In this situation he slept soundly till three 
in the morning, at which time the fishermen found him. 
The rod and line were undisturbed, and the fish still at 
the bottom, but the Highlander was now awake; and 
with the assistance of the friends in question, he soon 
succeeded, with their nets, in capturing this doughty 
fish, which proved to be a fine salmon, weighing seventy- 
four pounds. The truth of the above anecdote was 
vouched by several respectable Highlanders, at the inn 
of Port Sonachan.—Hojfland’s British Angler's Manual. 
COURTSHIP AMONG THE PAWNEE INDIANS. 

Suppose the young lady arrived at the age when the 
short usurpation of Cupid is to be sueceeded by the abso- 
lute monarchy of Hymen, the ceremony to be observed is 
(as far as I can learn) nearly as follows :— When the lover 
wishes to break the ice, he comes to her father’s tent 
uninvited, and sits on the corner of the mat for a consi- 
derable time, then rises, and goes away without speaking. 
This is the preliminary step in courtship, answering 

rhaps to the first gentle pressure of the hand—the first 

lushing hesitation in address—the first mutual glance of 
understanding. But I am treading on dangerous ground, 
and must proceed no further with these drawing-room 
preliminaries.” 

* After a few days the young man returns, w his 
buffalo-robe with the hair outwards, and again sits down 
silent in the corner of the tent; this is a regular pro- 
posal ; if the father is determined to reject him at once, 
no skin is placed for him to sit on, and no meat is offered 
to him; but if he approves of the match, these usual 
rites of hospitality are observed, and he tells the young 
man that he will give a feast to obtain the consent of all 
his daughter's connections, and advises him also to do 
the same by his relations; should both of these feasts 
terminate favourably, the young man presents himself 
once more before his bride at the door of her tent, then 
turns round and walks slowly off towards his own; she 
rises and follows him—the marriage is then complete. If 
she remain sitting, it is a sign that her family decline the 
match. As soon as he reaches home, he sends her 
father the marri present, or, rather, the purchase 
money for his wife (indeed it is neither more nor less), the 
amount of which is already pretty well ascertained by 
the father-in-law, and which consists of horses, blankets, 
or robes, according to the wealth or respectability of the 
contracting parties. 

The most extraordinary part of this matrimonial affair 
is, that, having married the elder sister, he has a right 
to marry all the younger ones as they successively attain 
the proper age. Nor is this at all unusual; on the con- 
trary, it is a common practice, as the husband thereby 
secures so many additional slaves, and can obtain so 
much more corn, dried meat, dressed skins, &c., all of 
which are the result of female labour. When the second 
sister becomes marriageable, or, rather, when it suits his 
fancy or convenience to take her, he sends her father a 
horse, or other proportionate present, and she comes over 
to his lodge ; and so on with the other sisters. I have 
seen several chiefs who have in this manner married a 
whole family ; the eldest wife being the greatest drudge, 
and the youngest being generally the favourite sultana, 
and, consequently, doing the least work.— Travels in 
North America, by the Hon. C. A, Murray, 1839. 
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What truth there may be in the following paragraph S 
from a recent newspaper, we cannot say. There is much o 
of it, however, which we suspect to have a strong general n 
resemblance to circumstances of actual daily oecurrence 
in jiterature :—* A person who signs himself ‘Samuel 
_ and dates from King’s-Road, Brighton,’ has 
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But where firm bodies thy free course oppose, 
Gently thy source the land o’erflows ; 
Takes their possession, and does make, ee : 
ee publishers or their agents; also, any odd numbers to complete 
sets. Persons requiring their volumes bound along with title- 
> 


